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Teaching Aids 


Watch Next Week’s Issue! 


Watch for a brand new, every-issue 
feature, beginning in next issue of 


World Week. 


SPECIAL ISSUE 
ON SCANDINAVIA 


In this issue World Week brings you 
articles on the Scandinavian 
countries, as follows: “Spotlight on Scan- 
dinavia,” p. 3-5, with map, greetings 
from Scandinavian leaders to American 
young people, and general introductory 
material on the Scandinavian countries; 
one-page articles on Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, pages 6-8; “Teen-Agers in 
Scandinavia,” a page of pictures show- 
ing school life and young people’s ac- 
tivities, page 9; “The Danes Say “Thank 
You,’” describing Denmark as an ob- 
ject-lesson in the operation of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, page 10; and 
“From a Reporter’s Notebook,” interest- 
ing miscellany about Scandinavia, page 
11. On page 11 there is also a crossword 
puzzle built around Scandinavian names 
and terms. 
Following is 
on this Special Issue. 


a series of 


lesson-plan material 


Spotlight on Scandinavia (p. 3) 


Digest of the Article 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway have 
a common historical background. At one 
time they united. Since 1905, 
when Norway gained freedom from 
Swedish rule, all three nations have 
been independent. Although there are 
distinct national characteristics which 
distinguish the three countries, they en- 
joy in common an economic situation in 
which extremes of wealth are not pres- 
ent. Ownership of property is divided 
among the governments, cooperatives, 
and individuals. Each of the three na- 
tions is a constitutional monarchy. 

In foreign affairs, the proximity of 
Russia is a weighty factor. Norway and 
Denmark, which suffered heavily from 
the Nazi invasion, have joined the 
North Atlantic Pact. Sweden, neutral 


were 


for This Issue 


during the war though sympathetic to 
the West, has not signed the Pact. 


Activities 

1. Make a table in which you indi- 
cate the essential facts about each of the 
Scandinavian countries. Use such head- 
ings as Population, Area, Principal Prod- 
ucts, Relationship to the U. N. Consult 
“The Nations of the World,” World 
Week, October 5, 1949. 

2. On an outline map of Europe show 
the distance in miles between the west- 
ern border of the Soviet Union and prin- 


cipal cities in each of the Scandinavian 
countries. In parentheses, after the mile- 
age, indicate the flying time in minutes 
(based on flying time of 350 miles an 
hour). 


Sweden (p. 6) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a constitutional monarch? 
Why is Sweden regarded as a demo- 
cratic nation? 

2. How do the Swedes make a living? 

3. Sweden's relations with neighbor- 
ing countries have changed considerably 
since the time of the Vikings. Explain. 

4. Why might you wish to visit Swe- 
den? 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National Council 


for the 


Social Studies 


will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
—____.__National Council of Teachers of English convention 








City 


State 





Check magazine used: [] Senior Scholastic; (] World Week; (1) Junior Scholastic; 


(0 Practical English; 


(] Literary Cavalcade. 
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Denmark (p. 7) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do the Danes make a living? 

2. What evidence is there that the 
cooperative movement is strong in Den- 
mark? 

3. Compare the Danish system of so- 
cial security with our own. 

4. Danish law prohibits the land from 
being combined into large estates. Why? 


Norway (p. 8) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What was the center of dispute in 
the recent political campaign? 

2. What are the chief geographical 
characteristics of the country? 

8. How do the Norwegians earn their 
living? 

4. What part did Norway play in 
World War II? 


Denmark and ERP (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

According to the World Week report- 
er who visited Europe during the sum- 
mer, people in countries being aided by 
the Marshall Plan (ERP) are well in- 
formed about the part the U. S. is play- 
ing in their reconstruction. This is espe- 
cially true in Denmark, where newspa- 
pers carry frequent stories about the 
role of the U. S. taxpayer in helping 
the Danes. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the European Recovery 
Program an important part of our post- 
war program? 

2. What difference does it make to us 
if European countries accept our aid but 
do not let their people know where the 
aid is coming from? 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” 
sue, p. 3-T. 


Oct. 5 is- 


“The A-B-C of Sweden” 


Teachers will be interested in an ex- 
hibit in the New York City schools, en- 
titled “The A-B-C of Sweden.” The ex- 
hibit, which opened at Fort Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 17, is sponsored and financed by the 
Swedish government. 

In ten sections of rooms, complete 
with Swedish furniture, wallpaper, dra- 
pe ries, and appropri: ate accessories, stu- 
dents may view a wide sampling of the 
artistic and industrial products of mod- 
ern Sweden. Eleven large photo-murals 
present a panorama of city, country, and 
seafaring life in Sweden today. 

Erik Boheman, Swedish Ambassador 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


November 2, 1949 
Film-story: “Sheep-Ranch Country— 
Southeastern Australia” (including “How 
Am I Doing?” quiz). 
Foreign Article: Yugoslavia. 
National Article: The Far West. 


November 9, 1949 
Foreign Article: India. 
National Article: Government 
trust suits. 


anti- 











to the United States, attended ceremo- 
nies opening the exhibit, which will re- 
main at Fort Hamilton High School 
until December 1. After that it will cir- 
culate for.five years in other New York 
City schools. 

Fort Hamilton has set up school-wide 
plans for tying class activities in with 
the exhibit. Students of merchandising 
will use it as a basis for shopping com- 
parisons in city department stores. Eng- 
lish classes will prepare journalism re- 
ports and themes on the opening cere- 
monies and the displays. Art classes will 
study designs and motifs. Home-eco- 
nomics groups will compare the varicus 
objects with home products. 

In your own community, you may be 
able to arrange similar exhibits, per- 
haps on a smaller scale, drawing for as- 
sistance from local citizens of Scandina- 
vian descent. 


Storm Centers: Paraguay (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

Discontent, revolution, and grabs for 
power by dictators mark the postwar era 
in Latin America. There is grave con- 
cern that democratic government may 
be crushed in many parts of the Amer- 
icas. Economic conditions are partly to 
blame. Some observers believe that the 
Peron regime in Argentina is linked to 
some recent upheavals. 

In Paraguay, one of the smallest, 
poorest, and least literate of the Latin 
American nations, the government has 
been overthrown six times since the 
summer of 1948 and the present govern- 
ment lives in fear of another revolution. 

Paraguay’s location and economy ex- 
pose the country to strong Argentine 
influence. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. “Paraguay is a poor country.” Cite 
evidence to support that statement. 

2. What are some reasons why Para- 
guay has failed to develop her resources 


fully? 


8. What are some reasons why de- 
mocracy fails to flourish in Paraguay? 
Can you suggest any steps that might 
eventually lead to more democratic gov- 
ernment in Paraguay? 

“It’s of no importance to us wheth- 
er Latin America is democratic or is run 
by dictators.” Comment on that state- 
ment. 


How We Live in England (p. 17) 


Digest of the Article 

Iris Jones is a 13-year-old English gir] 
who lives in Dover, on the southern 
coast of England. She describes her 
home and school life, the effect of 
World War II in her community, and 
some of the privations of English life 
today. 


Activity 

1. Make a map of England, showing 
the location of the “white cliffs of 
Dover,” the English Channel, and the 
coast of the continent of Europe on the 
southern shore of the English Channel. 
Indicate the width of the Channel op- 
posite Dover. Point out how these facts 
of geography help explain why Dover 
was of great strategic importance (and 
a dangerous place to live) during World 
War II. 

2. Write a letter telling Iris some of 
the ways in which your home life and 
school activities resemble or differ from 
hers. Iris’ address is: 15 Queens Avenue, 
Dover, Kent, England. 


Questions for Discussion 

Does Iris get a balanced diet? How 
do your meals differ from hers? If you 
were an English boy or girl, would you 
be satisfied with the food on your table 
these days? What is the British govern- 
ment doing to try to bring better times 
for the British people? (Refer to “Can 
Britain Bridge the Dollar Gap?” World 
Week, September 28, 1949, p. 7, and 
“Britain and the Pound,” World Week, 
October 5, 1949, p. 36.) 

(Continued on page 3-T) 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 13) 


I. Not All Alike: 1-S; 2-D-N; 3- 
4-N; 5-S-D-N; 6-D; 
10-N. 

Il. The Choice Answer: a-1; b-3; c-2. 

III. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 
4-F; 5-O. 

IV. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: a-3; b-4; 
e-l. 

V. A Peep at Paraguay: A. a-5, b-6, c-1, 
d-4, e-8, f-3, g-2, h-9, i-7. B. no ocean; 
Argentina and Brazil, more than half, farm 
and forest products, less than the popula- 
tion of any other South American nation. 
ate 


S-D-N; 
7-S-N; 8-N; 9-S-N 
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World Week 





Greetings from Denmark! “ 


(Cover story on page 5) tt 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON SCANDINAVIA 








hats 
Nay What‘, 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opmion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is interesting and 
educational. I am particularly impressed 
by your T-A-B Club and the wonder- 
ful books it offers for such a low price. 

Marcia Feagan 
Valdosta (Ga.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

Your pro-and-con discussion, “Hot 
Potatoes in the Classroom,” (Sept. 21) 
was certainly both interesting and ex- 
citing—interesting, demon- 
strated to students, who haven't as yet 
debated, how a debate is con- 
ducted—and exciting, because both 
sides of the question were so well han- 
dled that the reader found himself 
rooting for both. I'm looking forward to 
reading the rest of this series. 

Patricia Jean Judah 
Warren Jr. H.S., Newton, Mass. 


because it 


good 


Dear Editor: 

Our class had a discussion on “Arms 
for Western Europe” (Sept. 21). We 
decided that if we had been senators, 
we would have asked Russia to join the 
North Atlantic Pact. If Russia had re- 
fused, then we would have proceeded 
to sign the pact with the other nations 
as has been done. What do your read- 
ers think of this idea? 

The Senior Class 
Thomast« n (Ga.) Trade School 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to express my opinion 
on the question Ann Smyers raised in 
“Say What You Please!” (Sept. 28). I 
am very much ppt sed to any student 


organizatior ttempting to function 


1d r supervision It 
a President running the 
the id and ad- 
a Student 
not 

1 } 


a nave 


be- 
been 
it supervision I 
such a privilege 
vh rebel at be- 


a You Please! 


ing told to do anything. Mature stu- 
dents know how to accept advice. 


Bonnie Henson 
Kokomo (Ind.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed Herman Masin’s “Short 
Shots” (Sept. 28) very much. Reading 
about I.A. (Corky) Corraeini’s pitching 
a 42-inning game reminded me that a 
fellow named Buddy Lake did some- 
thing like this in the Florida State Class 
D League. rm 

In 1947, Buddy Lake pitched a game 
for the Sanford Celery Feds against the 
Deland Red Hats and won it 1-0. 
Well, there’s nothing unusual about the 
score, but this game lasted 19 innings 
and in the 19th inning Buddy Lake 
won his own game by socking a home 
run over a 15-foot wall, 360 feet away. 
Incidentally, Yigi Alonzo, the Deland 
pitcher, also pitched the entire game. 


Martin Taylor 
Sanford, Fla. 


Our Sports Editor adds; Lake may 
take the cake, but how about Carl 
Hubbell’s 18-inning 1-0 shutout of the 
Cardinals back in 1933, in which he 
did not issue a base on balls? Also, let’s 
not forget that famous 26-inning 1-1 tie 
between Brooklyn and Boston (1920) 
when both Moe Oeschger and Leon 
Cadore pitched all the way—Oeschger 
pitching 21 scoreless in- 
nings, and Cadore 20. 

_ — 


consecutive 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to dispel Charles Van Dusen’s 
belief that Al Capp’s artistic ability 
isn't tops (“Say What You Please!,” 
Sept. 21). Proof of Capp’s genius is 
the fact that he won the 1948 “Billy de 
Beck Award” which is the Oscar of the 
cartooning field. 

In comparing Al Capp with Milton 
Caniff, one must remember that Caniff 
is not really a cartoonist, but an illus- 
trator. It is, therefore, more appropri- 
ate for Caniff to use camera-like draw- 
ings. Also Capp’s dialogue is extremely 


humorous. Caniff’s more realistic char- 


acters couldn't | 
tricky speech 

Although I enjoy the comic strips of 
both Capp and Caniff, the above may 
few why World Week 
Caniff. 


e expected to use such 


reasons 


be a 
readers chose Capp ove! 
; 

Brown 


N.Y; 


Rosemarie 
Baldwin 
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Amcrican-Swedish News Exchange 


The majestic Town Hall of Stockholm looks down on sailboats skimming the rippled surface of a nearby lake. 


Snotlight on Scandinavia 


CANDINAVIA is in the spotlight these 


days. The three nations of Scandinavia 


1 welcome SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ Sweden, Denmark, and Norway— 
initiative in publishing a special issue on form a strategic “middle area.” 
Scandinavia. May it help in bringing the To the west and south of Scandinavia 
United States and the Scandinavian coun- are the other nations of Western Europe, 
tries still closer. as well as the United States and Canada. 
As president of the Swedish Athletic Union To the east are Russia and the Russian 
1 send a greeting to the young people of satellite nations. And in the present cold 
America with whom, in genuine admiration war between East and West, this is an un- 
for their athletic prowess, we here in Sweden comfortable geographic position. 
regard it as an honor to engage in noble As we shall see, Scandinavia is a unit, 
competition. although high mountains divide Norway 
Bertil, Prince of Sweden and Sweden, and both are separated by 
water from Denmark (see map on page 5). 
By tradition, by a belief in and practice 
of democracy, the three Scandinavian 
nations belong to and are part of the West. 
But they occupy a region only a few min- 
utes away by air from Soviet Russia. And 
On behalf of the youth of Denmark, ! this is an all-important geopolitical fact to 
wish to extend to the youth of the United remember when one considers Scandi- 
States my sincere greetings. The American : navia’s position in world affairs. 
and the Danish youth share the same ideals It has been said—and with much justi- 
of democracy and freedom. The friendship fication—that Scandinavia is a land where 
between our peoples was established long —— ; “few have too much and fewer still have 
ago and not least through the thousands of ’ too little.” There are no extremes of riches 


Danes who found a new home in your 
country. | trust that it will last also in the 
future, for it rests upon a solid foundation. 

Knud, Prince of Denmark 


and poverty. 

In our tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries this summer, we seldom saw any pa- 
latial mansions, but neither did we see 
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many slums. Comparatively speaking, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway are 
poor countries — poor in natural re- 
sources. Yet they have succeeded in 
providing their peoples with a high 
standard of living—the highest on the 
European continent, with the possible 
exception of Switzerland 
The three Scandinavian nations 
have much in common. They are of 
e racial stock (Teutonic). They 
have fairly similar languages. 
Each of the three commonwealths 
constitutional monarchy. Their 
respected but have only lim- 
ited power, restricted by constitutional 
guarantees. All have strong la- 
bor and cooperative movements, and 
are ruled by social 
Ever the three 


ne another 


and 


the sa 
1s a 

kings are 
three 
ist governments 


families are 
through fre- 


roval 


irrlage. 

time in the past the three 
ries were united in a Scandinavian 
Denmark. It 
Union of Kalmar 
rmed in the Swedish 
ime This Scandinavian 
r more than a century, 


dominated by 


is the 
f 


is 


>) 

rebelled and quit the 
Denmark and Norway, 
centuries later, during 


1 
Lo 


unior 
unite 


Wide World 
Samples of Norwegian painted pottery. 


Bote bolo Lo Fos 3; 


GUSTAV V 
of Sweden 


the Napoleonic Wars, Denmark sup- 
ported Napoleon, who ruled France 
and threatened all Europe. Denmark 
was punished for her misjudgment and 
compelled in 1814, after Napoleon's 
defeat, to give Norway to Sweden. This 
again left two, but in a different com- 
bination—Sweden and Norway. Finally, 
in 1905, Norway proclaimed her in- 
dependence of Sweden—and Sweden 
accepted the situation without malice. 

Since then the three countries have 
lived in friendly cooperation, bound by 
bound by a com- 


common traditions, 


attachment to democratic prin- 


mon 
ciples. 
But the Scandinavian countries are 
not like peas in the same pod. Each 
bears its own stamp of individuality, 
each differs from the There are 
striking contrasts You 
notice it as you cross the border from 


rest. 
among them. 
one country to another. 

The differenees are largely in mat- 
ters of national temperament. Sweden 
is the largest country (population 
7,000,000) and the richest of the 
three. Norway is smallest in population 

3,000,000) and the poorest. Denmark, 
with a population of 4,000,000, is the 
“in-between” in wealth and population. 

The and the Swedes 
are two extremes. The Danes are the 


Norwegians 


Information Bureau 


Swe Trave 
Worker in Sweden's famed Orrefors glass factory carefully shapes design on a 
graceful bowl. Swedish hand-made glassware is exported throughout the world. 


FREDERIK IX 
of Denmark 


SCANDINAVIA’S KINGS ##eena0 


ba 3 


HAAKON VII 
of Norway 


“conciliators” who try to keep peace 
in the Scandinavian family. 

The Swedes are more conservative, 
formal, methodical, cautious, somewhat 
on the stuffy side (if you ask the Danes 
or Norwegians). The Norwegians are 
radical, rugged, tough, informal. The 
Danes are more sophisticated, urban, 
polished, and a gayer people. 

I have been told several times (in 
Denmark, of that when you 
tell a joke, the Danes laugh immedi- 
ately, the Norwegians a few hours 
later, the Swedes never. 

It’s a however, which of 
the three peoples enjoys food most. 
The saying is that the Norwegians eat 
to live, the Danes live to eat, and the 
Swedes eat and live to live and eat. 

These are glib generalizations, not 
to be taken seriously. They are part of 
the good-humored banter among the 
three cousin-nations. 


Varying Outlooks on World 

However, there are serious differ- 
ences among the three governments, 
notably in the field of foreign affairs. 
These differences possibly stem from 
the varying experiences of the three 
countries in the last war. 

It will be recalled that Norway and 
Denmark were invaded by the Nazis 
in 1940 and remained under German 
occupation for five years. Sweden was 
“lucky” and managed to hold a pre- 
carious neutrality during World War II. 
In fact, she is the only country in the 
world which has not been at war in 
135 years. 

Of the three countries Norway suf- 
fered the most in the war. The Nor- 
wegians put up the stiffest resistance 
against the invaders and made the 
Nazis feel the weight of their hatred. 
(A Norwegian wartime underground 
leader told us that more of. Hitler’s 
soldiers committed suicide in Norway 
than in any other land they occupied.) 

In retaliation the Nazis wreaked 
brutal vengeance on the Norwegians 
the country’s industry and 
transport. Norway lost half of her 
merchant fleet (the fourth largest in 
the world before the war). The total 


course ) 


tossup, 


Scandinavian 


and on 





war damage is estimated at $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Denmark suffered somewhat less. To 
gain the valuable Danish food supply, 
the Germans treated the Danes more 
carefully. But they, too, suffered—and 
resisted. Thousands of Denmark’s sons 
and daughters perished in the under- 
ground resistance movement. 

Only Sweden escaped. the horrible 
privations of war. This does not mean 
that there was any love lost between 
the Swedes and Hitler. They were 
neutral, as the Irish say, against the 
Nazis. Their sympathies were entirely 
and openly with the Allies. The Swedes 
remained neutral through the simple 
accident that their country was not 
invaded. 

[hese varied experiences in the last 
believe, have colored 
attitudes of the Scan- 

When the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact was proposed 
early this year Norway unhesitatingly 
announced its desire to join. This was 
despite threats from Moscow, despite 
the fact that Norway and Russia have 
122 miles in the 


war, observers 


the individual 


] 


dinavian countries. 


a common border of 
Arctic north. 


Swedes Not in Pact 


An Oslo official summed up for us 
“We have learned 
from bitter experience that appease- 
ment does not appease, that we cannot 
trust the pledge of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. The security of a small coun- 
try lies only within a large grouping 
»f democratic nations. If the democ- 
racies stick together, it may discour- 
age aggression. The North Atlantic 
Defense Pact is the best guarantee for 
peace.” 

After Norway jumped the gun, the 
Danes followed suit. They, too, joined 
the North Atlantic Pact (which went 
into effect in August). But they did it 
hesitantly, almost reluctantly. It 
seemed as if they did it chiefly out of 
loyalty to Norway. 

This was a courageous step for little 
Denmark. The country has a flat, 
ypen terrain, with no natural defenses. 
Soviet troops are stationed only a few 
miles from Denmark’s southern border 
in the Russian zone of Germany. 


Norway's position 


considerations, how- 
ever, that make the Danes unhappy. 
{ather it is the fact that the Scandi- 
family is now divided on for- 
They would have pre- 
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THIS SPECIAL ISSUE was written by Irving 
D. W. Talmadge, Foreign Affairs Editor of 
Scholastic Magazines. Last summer Mr. Tal- 
madge visited Scandinavia. OUR FRONT 
COVER: Danish young people get these 
white-crowned caps when they graduate 
from high school 

—Danish Information Office photo 











ferred to have all three countries join 
the pact together. 

Why did Sweden choose to stay 
out? We had an hour’s interview with 
a top-ranking Swedish government of- 
ficial. The conversation was “off-the- 
record.” We cannot, therefore, disclose 
his name or quote him directly. But, 
briefly and in our own words, here is 
the substance of what he told us. 

Sweden entertains no illusion that 
she will escape the next war. She was 
lucky the last time, but her luck may 
run out. She was ready and willing to 
depart from her traditional neutrality 
policy and to join a three-nation Scan- 
dinavian defense union. This was not 
acceptable to Norway. 

The Swedes are democratic and an- 
ti-totalitarian. In case of war, there is 
no question on which side they will be. 
But why advertise it in advance? If 
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Sweden signed the North Atlantic 
Pact, it would antagonize Russia. Fin- 
land is, in effect, a “hostage” in Russia’s 
hands. The Russians would take it out 
on defenseless Finland. 

“Wouldn’t Russia be just as am 
tagonized,” we asked, “by Sweden's 
joining a Scandinavian alliance?” No. 
The official felt that it would not be 
quite the same as Sweden aligning 
herself with the North Atlantic powers, 
including the U. S. 

“But what if the Russians seized 
complete control of Finland, as they 
did in Czechoslovakia?” In that event, 
I was told, Sweden would reconsider. 

This, then, is the over-all picture of 
Scandinavia, as seen by a visiting re- 
porter—the region's position in today’s 
world, the similarities and differences 
among the three northern nations, 
Now let us view them in close-up 





A land of forests, mountains, lakes—and peaceful democracy 


ISTED among the “K’s” in the Stock- 

holm telephone directory, right be- 

fore the Kooperativa Forbundet is 
Konig Gustav V, the 91-year-old mon- 
arch of Sweden. 

We were told (we didn’t try it our- 
selves) that if you dial his number, 
four times out of five King Gustav him- 
self answers the ‘phone with a cheerful 
“Hello.” 

This may be just a yarn, but it typi- 
fies in a sense the democratic spirit of 
the country. Sweden is a constitutional 
monarchy. Her parliament (the Riks- 
dag) is more than 500 years old. 

As far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury an oath was exacted from the king. 
It read, “The King shall support and 
further and truth, hinder and 
forbid injustice and iniquity. He shall 
not damage or cause to be damage d 
the life, honor, per freedom, or 
of any person who has not been 


convicted and 


justice 


Ss ynal 
welfare 
Cc ndemned.” 

right to 
arliament, but 
many 


lawfully 
At present the king has the 
Lille lie a 


§ passed Dy 
i ve ak 


veto 

he has not 

decades 
The real 


munister 


1€ | 
used this power in 
chief executive is the prime 
inted by the king on the 
n of the Riksdag. As in 
Britain the prime minister is usually the 
leader of the with the 
strength in the legislature. He and his 
directly responsible to the 
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The Riksdag consists of two houses: 


t we 


Sweden is renowned for modern architec- 
ture: industrial school in Stockholm. 
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(1) the First Chamber composed of 
150 members, elected for a term of 
eight years by city and county coun- 
cils; and (2) the Second Chamber, 
composed of 230 members elected for 
four years by the people. All men and 
women 21 years and over are entitled 
to vote. 

The largest party for many years has 
been the Social Democratic party. It is 
a socialist group whose program is sim- 
ilar to that of the British Labor party. 
The Social Democrats have been in 
control of the government, except for 
short periods, since 1932. 

Sweden is the largest of the three 
Scandinavian countries. She has an area 
of 173,000 square miles (a little larger 
than California), and a population of 
6,842,000. 

One of the nicest things the New 
World “exports” to Sweden is the Gulf 
Stream. Sweden lies as far north as 
Alaska; 15 per cent of the country 1s 
within the Arctic Circle. But one of 
the branches of the Gulf Stream laps 
(and warms) Sweden's shores. 

Sweden is a country of forests, moun- 
tains, and Jakes. Half of her area is 
wooded. And there are than 
96,000 lakes in the country. Together 
with Norway, she shares the Midnight 
Sun, the sunlit summer nights. Sweden 
is a land of exquisite scenic beauty. 
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The Swedes are among the tallest 
people in Europe, and most of them 
are blue-eyed blonds. By religion they 
are Lutheran. They are industrious, in- 
dependent, and highly literate. The 
Swedes have had free, compulsory ele- 
mentary education for more than a cen- 
tury. 

The peace-loving Swedes of today 
are the descendants of the warring Vi- 
kings of yesterday. And the Vikings, we 
regret to say, were pirates and raiders 
who made life pretty miserable for 
Sweden’s neighbors in the ninth through 
eleventh centuries. 

The modern kingdom of Sweden was 
founded in 1523 by Gustavus Vasa. By 
the seventeenth century Sweden be- 
came one the world’s leading military 
powers. She fought and defeated the 
combined armies of Russia, Denmark, 
and Poland. She fought Russia again in 
1708-09 but lost. The last war she 
waged was in 1814, against Denmark. 
Since then she has been at peace. 


Riches of Timber and Iron 


Although less than one tenth of the 
land is arable, almost one third of the 
Swedish people engage in farming. The 
food raised is ample to feed the nation. 
The extensive forests are the main nat- 
ural wealth of the country. The timber 
products—lumber, wood pulp, paper— 
make up about one half of Sweden’s 
exports. 

The country has some of the world’s 
richest high-grade iron ore deposits. 
She produces the finest steel for tool 
making. More than 35 per cent of 
Swedish workers are in industry. 

It is unofficially that 30 
to 40 per cent of the country’s economy 
is nationalized (state-owned). That 
leaves 60 to 70 per cent under private 


he forests are government- 


estimated 


ownership. 1 
owned for the most part. 

Sweden has long been recognized as 
a pace-setter in social security. Old-age 
introduced as far back 
unem- 


pe nsions were 
as 1913. 
ployment insurance, sickness insurance, 
and maternity benefits. Of the total na- 
tional budget, 29.4 per cent is spent on 
compared with 21.5 per 
cent for national defense). 

The Swedes are an inventive people. 
They gave ball-bearings, 
cream separators, steam turbines—and, 
of course, Safety 
were invented in Sweden in 1844 and 
are being exported under 9,000 differ- 
ent labels in foreign languages! 


In addition there are 


social welfare 


the world 


matches. matches 





Giant cakes of Gorgonzola cheese go through final inspection. 
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Could you find your bike in this Copenhagen bicycle “’ 


Danish Information Office 
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Europe's oldest kingdom exports “breakfasts” to the world DENM ARK 


ENMARK is not so much a nation as 
it is a family. It is a gay, happy, and 

well-fed family. Oddly enough the 
Denmark forbids any 
And trom what we saw 
Danes this summer, we doubt if 
this constitutional 


constitution of 
Dane 


, 
of the 


to starve 


any of them violate 
provision 
We were told 


ee square 


that the Danish national 
meals a day; and 
heir national weakness is six 
a day. Yet one 


, 
n overweight Dane 


square 
] seldom encounters 
They are an ath- 


hand- 


meals 
letic, out doors, sports-loving, 
some 

Nor do they 
raise. Most of it is exported. 
uirds of their 
breakfasts’ bacon, 
These 


famous. In normal times the Danes sup- 


eat up all the food they 
In fact two 
total exports consists of 
andeeggs). 
three Danish products are world 


butter, 


world’s export trade in 
yurth of it in butter and 


ut farmer is the back- 

tic Denmark. More than 

e engage in agricul- 

iish law prohibits the land from 
d into large estates. 

rs in Denmark earn a 

Indus- 

almost 


irme 

ide variety of ways. 

nd fishing occupy 

the working population. For a 

mall agricultural country with practi- 
llv no minet Denmark has 
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Ca al resources, 


a ren ibly well-developed industry. 
industrial estab- 
200,000 workers. 
Die- 


bever ages, 


There ire some 7.000 
lishments employing 
They manufa 


sel engines 


cture pro essed foods, 


thing, textiles, 
and bicycles 

Denmark seems to own 
and ride from little Hans go- 
ing on six to Aunt Emma who is sixty 
plus, There and four- 
seat tandems that hold entire families, 
It is wortha 


Everyone in 
a bicycle, 


ire special three- 


including a trailer for baby. 


New Yorker’s life (it was to this New 
Yorker) to Copenhagen street 
during the five o'clock rush hour. At that 
hour half of the population is pedaling 
through the streets of the capital. 

Southernmost of the Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark occupies the penin- 
Jutland (thrusting out to the 
north of Germany) as well as some 500 
The Strait of Skagerrak 
separates her from Norway, and the 
Strait of Kattegat separates her from 
Sweden. With a land 16,575 
square miles, Denmark is about half the 
size of Maine. 


cross a 


sula ot 


nearby islands. 


area of 


Home of the Fairy Tales 


The country consists of low plains 
with rolling hills. Her highest mountain 
rises only 500 feet and is affectionately 
named “Heaven Mountain.” There is a 
“waterfall” in Jutland. But it is barely 
four feet high! 

The population of Denmark is 4,168,- 
700. And there are almost as many cows 

more than 3,000,000 by the last count. 
The Danes, like the Norwegians and 
Swedes, are Lutherans. They are an ex- 
tremely well-read people. An average 
Danish citizen buys 15 times as many 
books as an average American citizen. 
To world literature the Danes have con- 
tributed such names as Hans Christian 
Andersen (he of the fairy tales), Georg 
Brandes and Martin Nexo. Nobel Prize 
winner Sigrid Undset, who died last 
year, was born in Denmark, although 
she spent most of her life in Norway. 

Denmark is the oldest kingdom in 
Europe. Today a tiny, peaceful nation, 
Denmark was once aggressive and pow- 
erful. Her famed King Canute the Great 
conquered England in 1015. Up to the 


nineteenth century, her empire included 


Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. She 
lost Norway to Sweden in 1814; Iceland 
became independent in 1944. Her only 
overseas possessions now are Greenland, 
a huge island in the North Atlantic un- 
der an eternal icec ap, and the 
Islands, north of Scotland. 
Neutral in World War I, Denmark 
was invaded by the Nazis on April 9, 
1940, during World War IIL. She re- 
mained under enemy occupation for five 


tiny Faroe 


years, 

Denmark's government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Officially, power is 
shared by the King and the Rigsdag 
(parliament). Actually, the King (now 
Frederick IX) is but a figurehead, though 
a very popular and respected one. 

The Rigsdag is composed of 
bodies: (1) the Folketing 
Commons) with 149 members popularly 
elected every four years; and (2) the 
Landsting (Senate) with 75 members 
elected every eight vears—536 of them by 
popular vote and 19 by the 
Landsting. All men 
years of age or over may vote. 

The present government is controlled 
by the Social Democrats (Socialists). 
They are the strongest party in the Rigs- 
dag, but do not have an absolute ma- 
jority. In the last elections to the Folke- 
ting, held in October, 1947, the Social 
Democrats won 57 of the 149 seats. 

Denmark’s advanced social legislation 
provides for health insurance, public 
assistance to the needy, old-age pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation for in- 
juries and sickness, and unemployment 
insurance. 

At present, there is a shortage of 
workers in Denmark. The only 
unemployed, we were told, is the official 
in charge of unemployment benefits. 
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Norwegians vote renewed 
confidence in Labor party 


HE people of Norway have just 

given a vote of confidence to their 

Labor government. In a_ national 
election on October 10 the Norwegian 
voters increased the majority control of 
the Labor party in the Storting (parlia- 
ment). 

As in Britain, Norway “went labor” 
in her first postwar national elections 
in 1945. But at that time the Labor 
party won only 76 out of the 150 seats 
in the Storting—a scant majority of one 
vote. Earlier this month the voters in- 
creased this majority. The Labor party 
now holds 86 seats 

Hardest hit in the 
were the Communists 


recent election 
They their 
11 seats reduced to a mere one seat. 

Other parties—the Conservatives, 
Liberals, Agrarians, and the Christian 
Popular party—held their previous total 
of 63 seats. 

We Norway during the 
heated rhe fight appeared 
to be mainly between the Labor gov- 
ynservatives—the 
second strongest political group. The 
enterprise 


Saw 


were in 


campaign 
ernment and the ( 
free 


Conservatives favor 
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Fishing village in Spitzbergen, coal-rich Arttic islands owned by Norway. 


NORWAY 


rather than the 
the government. 

The Laborites “pointed with pride” 
to Norway's spectacular recovery. They 


socialist measures of 


had inherited a country devastated by 
five years of war and Nazi occupation. 
Norway which had lost half of her 
merchant fleet in the war has now re- 
built it to the pre-war tonnage. Her 
agricultural production is nearing the 
1939 level; and her industrial output 
is 50 per cent higher than in 1939. 

The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, “viewed with alarm” the heavy 
taxation, the “extension of government 
control to economic life.” They also 
expected to benefit from popular dis- 
satisfaction with the Labor govern- 
ment’s strict “austerity” program of 
rationing and price controls. 

There was no dispute on foreign 
policy. All the parties, except the Com- 
eye to eve on Norway's 


munists, saw 


role in world affairs. The Communists, 
whose influence is ‘rapidly dwindling in 
all Scandinavian countries, were cam- 
paigning on an anti-ERP, anti-North 


Atlantic Pact, anti-U. S. program. 


kmeyer 


A family of Lapps, who live in the frozen north of Norway and Sweden. 


We discussed the election campaign 
with a key figure in the Norwegian 
labor movement—Haakon Lie, Secre- 
tary-General of the Labor party. 

“This is no ordinary national elec- 
tion,” Mr. Lie told us in an exclusive 
interview. “It is a conflict between two 
conflicting ways of life. The chief target 
of the Conservative attack is govern- 
ment regulation. The Conservatives 
choose to forget that it was state con- 
trol of prices and our system of taxa- 
tion that prevented inflation in the 
country. Norway is the only nation in 
all Europe whose price level is the 
same now as in 1945.” 

To get the other side of the story, 
we interviewed Herman Smitt-Inge- 
bretsen, leader of the Conservative 
group in the Storting. “The chief issue 
in the campaign,” he declared, “is eco- 
nomics. On the one side are the Social- 
ists who want the state to take over 
all economic functions. On the other 
side are the Conservatives who believe 
that the system of free enterprise offers 
the best guarantee for the rebuilding 
of our national economy. 

“The government, we feel, has gone 
too far in imposing restrictions. We 
Conservatives believe that dictation of 
economic life by government officials is 
a serious threat to freedom itself. No 
citizen can be free under an all-power- 
ful state.” 

Brief Look Inside Norway 

Dwelling just under “the roof” of 
Europe, the 3,145,000 Norwegians oc- 
cupy a long, narrow land, extending 
beyond the Arctic Circle. Its area of 
124,556 square miles is slightly larger 
than that of New Mexico. Thanks to 
the warm Gulf Stream, Norway is 
spared the full blasts of Arctic climate. 

Norway's chief natural resource is 
“scenery,” its snow-capped mountains, 
waterfalls, fjords, and glaciers. 

The country is so mountainous and 
rugged that only one acre in 30 can 
be farmed. Yet fully one third of the 
people live by agriculture and forestry. 
Another third their “bread and 
butter” from the sea. Norway has the 
third largest merchant fleet in the 
world. Her ships travel every ocean. 
Fishing, too, is a principal industry and 
engages than 100,000 people. 
Many Norwegians are fishermen in the 


earn 


more 


winter and farmers in the summer. 

Industry and trade provides work for 
about 30 per cent of all those em- 
ployed. The chief manufactures are 
food products, machinery and metal 
work, paper and pulp, textiles, soap, and 
electro-chemical products. 

This nation has contributed 
great names to world renown—the poet 
Bjornson, the playwright Ibsen, the 
composer Grieg, the polar explorers 
Amundsen and Nansen 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Teen-Agers in 
candinavia 


Meet your fellow teen-agers of 
Scandinavia! Af left, Norwegian 
high school senior takes part in 
pre-exam pranks. The question 
is, “Will | pass?” Af right, just 
like you, the Danes enjoy cold 
milk after a day’s jaunt.—Photos 
from information offices and 
United World Films (lower left). 


Having passed their exams these Norwegian youngsters 
burn their red caps, will soon wear white graduate hats. 


Scandinavians are great enthusiasts for outdoor mass gym- 


nastics and dancing. These are well-trained Swedish girls. | 3 A 


Fishermen learn their trade young in Scandinavia. This boy Too many cooks? Not a chance! These boys pitch in vigor- 
comes ashore afier a long, cold voyage off Norway’s coast. ously for their cooking class at a public school in Stockholm. 





Denmark shows how Western Europe 


The Danes Say 


appreciates Marshall Plan aid 


“Thank You”’ 


7 are known and popular in West- 
ern Europe. Not you pers mally but 


mu as 1/150,000,000th of the Amer- 
ican people. The reason for your popu- 
larity is the Marshall Plan—the fact that 
ut of “your” taxes comes the $3,600,- 
000,000 which our Government is 
help Western 


spending this year to hel; 


Europe ge its teet 

Opponent he shall Plan have 
the ave ige 

is not told 


contributions 


frequently i ( 
citizen in Western Europe 
bv his government of the 
that we have made and are making—at 
great sacrifice. 

Visits to European Re- 
covery Program the last 
two vears h ive convinced your reporter 


+} 


many of the 


countries In 


that these accusations are exaggerated, 
and in some countries completely un- 
founded. 
To the Danes, for examp¥e, it is no 
that their country’s economic 
is due in a large 


y 
vided by 


secret 
recovery measure to 
the ERP funds pro 
Uncle Sam. 

Ask any school child in Denmark 
and he will tell you that the Marshall 
the average American 
The Dane s know 


a generous 


Plan is costing 
taxpayer $140 a year 
this and appreciate it 

The imp 
mark is taught in the 
Danes read about it in 
They hear ab it constantly on 
radio. 

On the aver 
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ERP to Den- 

schools. The 
the papers. 


the 


rtance of the 


» three to four articles 


Office 


As at any fair, horses and other animals 


were an interest-catcher at Bellahoj. 


a week dealing with the ERP appear in 
the Danish press. And, incidentally, the 
daily press in Denmark has proportion- 
ately the largest circulation in the world 
one copy of a newspaper for every 
two inhabitants. 

To publicize further the importance 
of the ECA to Danish the 
government sponsored last summer a 
“Marshall Plan Exhibition” at Bellahoj, 
a suburb of Copenhagen. 

It was the first exhibit of its kind in 
any of the 16 ERP countries. 

The exhibition was run in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Agriculture Fair 
and Livestock Show. It attracted more 
than 500,000 people from all parts of 
the country. 

The first panel that 
tor as he entered the exhibition 
a graphic presentation of Denmark's 
economic history from 1940 to 1948. 
It showed that the German occupation 
during World War II cost Denmark 
11 billion kroner. (A krone is about 
14 cents.) More than the total Danish 
national income of a pre-war year was 


damage and goods taken 


economy, 


greeted the visi- 
was 


lost by war 
by the Nazis. 


Needed: More Exports 


During the war vears Denmark lost 
half of her shipping. Because of diffi- 
culties in securing feed, Danish farm- 
ers lost more than half their hogs and 
poultry. 

The Danish ERP exhibit used charts 
and graphs to show the importance of 
increased production. But to increase 
production and exports, it was stressed, 
Denmark must buy abroad raw mate- 
rials and new machines. That’s where 
the Marshall Plan assistance comes in, 
with its dollar aid. 

Through ERP industrial 
duction in Denmark last year rose 50 
per cent above the 1945 level and 11 
per cent above the 1939 level. 

Anothér section in the exhibit told 
how the American people have backed 
the Marshall Plan. An interior scene of 
American home was shown. 
They paid their share 
and today they are 


aid, pro- 


an average 
Said the caption, “ 
to win the war, 
paying to win the peace.’ 

Above a large, blown-up photograph 
of General George C. Marshall was a 
quotation from his 1947 speech at Har- 


vard which was the beginning of ERP: 


Phote by I. D. W. Talmadge 


Three-dimensional chart at ERP exhibit. 


“Our policy is not directed against any 
country... but against hunger, poverty, 
despair, and chaos.” 

What the Marshall Plan has done 
for Danish economy was demonstrated 
by a series of charts. The visitor was 
shown how ERP funds are paying for 
two out of every five tractors imported 
to the country; half of the imports of 
grain and feed; half of the gasoline 
and oil imports. Similarly, ERP funds 
are responsible for 13 per cent of all 
iron and metals bought abroad; half of 
the tobacco imports; and 60 per cent 
of Denmark's total imports from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

A popular attraction at the exhibition 
was a group of three telephone booths, 
marked, respectively, “For the House- 
wife,” “For the Manufacturer,” “For 
the Worker.” On lifting the telephone 
receiver, the housewife was able to 
hear the voice—on a recording—of the 
Minister of Commerce, J. O. Krag. His 
voice explained to her how the Mar- 
shall Plan affects her housekeeping. 

On the second telephone, Mr. Krag 
answered the manufacturer's questions 
as to what materials he can obtain 
through the ERP and how he is to pay 
for them. 

The worker, on the third telephone, 
was told by the minister how Marshall 
Plan aid helps him in his job. 

A large section of the exhibit was 
devoted to Denmark’s long-term pro- 
gram. The goal is to be able to do with 
out outside aid by 1952. This can be 
attained, the Danes were told, by in- 
creasing exports 75 per cent above the 
1947 level. 

The last panel depicted a man rest- 
ing on a pillow of dollar ~bills. “ERP 
aid,” said the caption, “is no pillow. 
It is intended to help us help ourselves. 
If we all do our share, we shall all 
benefit from it.” 





From a Reporter’s Notebook 


I'S THE little differences among the 


three Scandinavian countries that 


confuse the visitor. In Sweden you walk 
to the left; in Denmark and Norway 
uu walk to the right (In none of these 


lo you ever run, not even to catch a 
bus 

[he units of 
Sweden; krone in 


nark The 


been decreased in relation to 


are krona in 
and Den- 


currencies has 


currency 
Norway 
value of these 
recently 
the American dollar. Under the new ex- 
the Swedish krona is now 
instead of 97): and the 
and Danish krone are 
14 cents 
This Is ZO d 


travelers t 


ch inge rate 
worth 19 cents 
Norwegian each 
worth instead of 20 cents). 


news for future American 
» Scandinavia. 

o . . 

Do the young people in Scandinavia 
} 


1ave a different sense of from 
country? We 
were struck by 
Whenever the conver- 
(and 


three occasions), the 


value 
the voungsters in our 

yuubt it. However, we 
one peculiarity 
sation turned to national heroes 
it did on two or 
Scandinavian youths did not list among 
the “greats” their 


nilitary leaders, or industrialists. Their 


countries statesmen, 
idols seem to be, in approximately this 


, " 
order, explorers, musicians, s¢ ientists, 
vuthors 

. o . 


In this connection, an 


was conducted last summer by 


interesting 
survey 
the Norwegian Institute of Public Opin- 
“What would 
you like to be famous as?” Those ques- 
tioned included men and women of all 
life, all regions of 
as close a cross-section as pos- 


ion. The question was 


ages, all walks of 
Norway 
sible 
The results showed that the greatest 
number (22 per cent) wanted to be 
famous as musicians and singers; next 
16 per cent) as doctors; third (13 per 
Tying for last place 


were politicians and 


cent) as scientists 


four per cent 
film stars 

P. S. Forty per cent of those ques- 
tioned replied that they did not want 
at all 
> * . 
Would you like a pen-pal in Scan- 
name and address 


to be famous 


dinavia? Send your 
(also give your age, your special in- 
terest Mrs. Anny K. Satfs- 
trom, secretary, U. S.—Sweden Friend- 
ship Clubs, Goteborg, Sweden; or Karl 
Knutson, 27 B  Lastmakare- 
gatan, Stockholm, Sweden. Both will 
be glad to put you in touch with Swed- 
ish teen-agers. 
. ° o 

What makes “touristing” in Scan- 
dinavia so pleasant for Pigg 0 A 
ing tourists is that nearly everybody 
there speaks English. The unhappiest 


either to 


Gunnar 


people are the Americans who do hap- 
pen to know Scandinavian languages. 
They never get a chance to show off 
their knowledge. 

om 7. . 

Hollywood movies are popular in all 
three countries. So is jitterbugging, 
among the younger set. We saw some 
mighty ( stepping at the Tivoli 
amusement park in Copenhagen. 

As for be-bop, we reprint without 


fancy 


comment the following release recently 
-of all places—our State De- 
partment in Washington: 

“A be-bop craze has reached such 
Sweden that the Swed- 
ish Broadcasting Authority recently 
sent a special representative to the 
United States to bring back first-hand 
recordings of real American be-bop.” 


issued by 


proportions ll 


Norway 
(Concluded) 


In 1905, when the Norwegians be- 
came independent, they elected a Dan- 
ish prince as their king. They gave 
him the title of Haakon VII. (Why the 
VII, no one seems to know.) He is still 
king of Norway. 

Norway's parliamentary government 
is modeled after the British pattern. 
The prime minister and his cabinet are 
directly responsible to the parliament, 
whose members are elected for a term 
of four years. All men and women 23 
years of age and older may vote. 

Occupied by the Nazis in World 
War II, Norway was never actually de 
feated by them. She continued the re- 
sistance from within and cutside her 
borders. Norwegians by the thousands 
fled to Britain and set up a government 
in-exile until peace returned. 





INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIAN! 


A Crossword Puzzle in which the starred words relate to 


Scandinavian subjects. Answers 


. Crown Prince of Norway. 
Whispers ‘for the audience. 
. National 


Game of chance. 


epic of Finland. 


Horse of mixed red and brown color 
with gray or white splotches. 
Yank and Dodger rooters. 
Inc andescence. 
Color of gold ( Heraldry). 
College degree (abbr. ). 
. Spur. 
South African of Dutch descent. 
Charles Lamb. 
Combustible mineral. 
25. Famous Swedish author of stories for 
children and adults, 
28. Roman army unit 
29. Religious opinion, 


STUDENTS are invited 
to submit crossword puz- 
zles for publication in 
Scholastic Magazines. Each 
puzzle should be built 
around one subject, which 


in November 2 issue. 


. Capital of Norway. 
Norwegian statesman .n U, N, 
Advertisement (abbr. ). 
Terror. 
Town in Denmark. 

. To hit hard 
U. S. State (abbr. ). 
Danish village 
Group of former Danish islands. 
Swedish founder of world prizes 
What hampers Norway’s fishing fleets. 
Sweden has stayed out of it. 
The whole 
Face of the clock. 
A favor sought (Scand. derivation). 
Elf’s child (Scand. origin). 
Matured. 
To satiate. 
The self. 

7. Former Danish dollar. 


























may be drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or any 














field of knowledge. Maxi- 
mum 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be related 
to the theme. For any puz- 
zle published we will pay 
































you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, definitions 











and answers on separate 
sheets. Give name, address, 
school and grade. Address: 
Puzzle Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New 
York, 3, N. Y. 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


NO. 5— PARAGUAY 


AST month Paraguay’s sixth president in 15 months 
took office. Like the 


revolution, not election. His government is so afraid of still 


other five, he came to power by 


another revolution that a “state of siege” has been declared. 
Soldiers and police are in charge of the country. 

With al] these bewildering changes, Paraguay’s politics 
seems like something out of a slapstick comedy. But it 
isn't so funny as it seems araguay 1s only one of at least 
nine Latin American countries which have been torn by 
military uprisings or grabs for power by dictators in the 
past two years. 

Many 
danger of 
America. * important to us. The democrats of Latin 
friends of U. 


bservers fear that democratic government is in 
ng completely crushed in many parts of Latin 


America are S. democracy. 


Whet’s Wrong in Latin America? 
What's causing this epidemic of coups? Romulo Betan- 
who won respect as a democratic president of Vene- 

to 1948. recently gave his views. 


+} } 


stwar inflation, the power of army leaders 


, ' 
rtiy to Diame, In Nis opinion, 
ls, is the anti-democratic exa ple 
in Argentina. Juan Peron, 


been accused of dicta- 


Latin American 
force S It Sa land 


ot chance. Dicta 


of more than a million 


nes, 2 1utos. 16.000 
] ] 


| 
1 ANG WTIte 
} , 
and only a few hundred 
| 1} I y |} Dr 1] 
miles $ iraguay Nas practically m 


tories Mi 


by great landlords. 


} ! 
ods rag uys from the outside world are 


thou- 


he g 
expensive, for of them must be transported a 
sand miles upri\ rom the ocean. Paraguay is landlocked, 
deep in the heart of South America 

More than any other Paraguay is at the mercy 
x} 


‘ " 
of Argentir railroad and a river—both running through 


country, 


] 
Argentina araguays only important outlets to the 
Most of Paraguay’s trade is car- 


wned 


outside worl map 
ried by £ 
Alth« gh | , ™ " ; p 
count 
and 
the n 
grazil L 
pos ts 
could 
is Warm al Florida’s climate 
transplante the northern hemisphere, in the 
same latit t of the country would lie just a little 


south 


Paraguay’s chief products come from its farms and forests. 
Quebracho wood is so heavy that it won't float and so hard 
that its very name means “axe breaker.” It makes splendid 
railroad ties. Its bark yields tannin, a substance used in tan- 
ning leather and treating burns. Yerba maté, or “Paraguay 
tea,” comes from a shrub that grows wild in the forests. It 
makes a drink that is popular in many South American 
countries. Petitgrain oil, from the leaves of the wild orange 
tree, is used in perfume. Cotton and fruit flourish. There 
are five times as many cattle as people in Paraguay. Meat, 
hides, and skins are important exports. 

Yet much of Paraguay’s rich soil is untilled. Forests are 
little used. Many vast prairies are empty of livestock. Min- 
erals are untouched, although a U. S. company is now 
drilling for oil in northern Paraguay. Waterfalls have never 
been harnessed for electric power. 

Paraguay is in no great hurry to develop its resources. 
For one thing, life is rather easy there. Without too much 
trouble, the farmer can raise enough vegetables and manioc 
to feed his family. “So why work hard?” he wants to know. 
Manioc, a fleshy root, is the “bread and potatoes” of 
Paraguay. 

Paraguay lacks manpower to develop the country, which 
is as large as California in area. 

About 80 years ago three fourths of the people (includ- 
ing nearly all the men) were killed in a terrible war. The 
population today is not much larger than it was before 
that war. Paraguay has fewer people than any other South 
American nation. 

Most of the 


and the native G 


people, who are a mixture of Spanish settlers 


arani Indians, ve in the southern third 
of the country ond the Paraguay River, in the north- 


western two tl the country primitive Indian tribes 


are almost tl nly inhabitants. This northern region, the 


“Chaco,” has never been fully explored. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. NOT ALL ALIKE 
We have 
Scandinavian 


learned that the three 
countries are alike in 
many ways, but each has its own indi- 
vidual characteristics. In the space to 
the left of each of the following, write 
an § if it applies to Sweden, a D if it 
applies to Denmark, and an N if it ap- 
plies to Norway. Some, of course, ap- 
ply to more than one country. In such 
cases, write in more than one letter 
(S-D-N or S-N or D-N). Each counts 
8. Total 30. 
1. Neutral in World War II 
2. Members of North Atlantic 

Pact 

Socialist government 

Borders on Russia 
Lutheran 


Predominantly 
in religion 
Exporter of “breakfasts” 
Have a common land bor- 
der with each other 
Became independent in 
twentieth century 

9. Home of the Lapps 

10. Held a national election 
this month 

My score 


ll. THE CHOICE ANSWER 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
prece ding the 
be St 
tal 9. 
a. The 


three 


word or phrase which 
completes it. Each counts 3. To- 


government of each of the 
Scandinavian countries is 

a constitutional monarchy 

an absolute monarchy 

a republic 

1. a Communist satellite 

population of 
Scandinavia is about 

1. 1,000,000 

2.. 5,000,000 

8. 14,000,000 

4. 140,000,000 


l 
= 


The combined 


—_c. All of the following are leading 
Scandinavian occupations except 
1. dairying 3. fishing 
2. fruit growing 4. lumbering 
My score. 


ill. FACT OR OPINION 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an O if it 
is an opinion, and an F if it is a fact. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 
1. King Haakon of Norway 
originally a Danish prince. 
2. Cooperatives have worked so 
well in Scandinavia that they 
should be adopted widely every- 
where. 
Norway and Denmark would 
have been wise to follow Swe- 
den’s policy of neutrality dur- 
ing World War II. 

. Teen-agers in Scandinavia have 
many of the same interests as 
teen-ageys in the United States. 
Everyone in Western Europe 
should be grateful for U. S. aid 

My score 


was 


IV. WORD-WISE IS WORLD WISE 
We're not trying to give you a quick 
course in the Scandinavian languages, 
but can you remember some of the 
key Scandinavian terms used in this is- 
sue? On the line to the left of each 
word in Group A, write the number of 
the correct definition from Group B. 
Each counts 3. Total 9. 
Group A 
__a. smorgasbord 
__b. Rigsdag 
—_c. krone 
Group B 
Norwegian money 
Swedish for “we” 
Swedish appetizers 
Danish parliament 
My score____ 


V. A PEEP AT PARAGUAY 

A. Here are some words and names 
you met in the article on Paraguay. 
Match Group A and Group B by writ- 
ing on each blank line in Group A the 
number of the corresponding phrase in 
Group B. Each counts 3. Total 27. 


Group A 
a. quebracho 


. yerba maté 

. Peron 
Parana 

. manioc 
Chaco 

g. tannin 

. Guarani 
petitgrain oil 


Group B 
South American political leader 
bark extract, useful for tanning 
leather 
least populated part of Paraguay 
. a river of Paraguay 
5. a heavy, hard wood 
6. popular South American beverage 
7. orange-leaf extract, used in perfume 
8. an edible root 
9. Paraguayan Indian group 
10. president of Paraguay 


My score 


B. Underline the word or phrase in 
each set of parentheses which best 
completes each sentence. Each counts 
2. Total 10. 

Paraguay borders upon (the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, no 
ocean). Paraguay’s nearest neighbors 
are (Argentina and Brazil, the United 
States and Panama, Chile and Peru). 
(One tenth, one third, more than half) 
of the people of Paraguay are unablk 
to read and write. Paraguay’s chief 
riches are its (farm and forest prod- 
ucts, minerals, industries). Paraguay’s 
population is (about half that of the 
U. S., several times larger than it was 
80 years ago, less than the population 
of any other South American nation). 


My score_ My total score__ 


My name_ 


Quiz for issue of October 26, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





bv, '£@) SUD ce) 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
constitutional monarchy — Also some- 
times referred to as limited monarchy. 


Rule of a state by a king, whose powers 
are limited by a constitution and by the 
law-making body of that state as, for ex- 
ample, a parliament. Opposed to absolute 
monarchy ( also sometimes called despotic 
monarchy) where the ruler’s powers are 
unrestricted. 

geo-political—An adjective. Of or per- 
taining to politics on a world scale. The 
Greek prefix geo, meaning earth or 
ground, is used in combination with some 
other form to produce such f liar words 


as geography (literally, earth description) 
and geometry (literally, earth, measure- 
ment). 

pez—A verb. Atte: ipt to keep a market 
price at a certain figure by freely buying 
or se lling as circumstances demand 

Teutonic—An adjective. Pertaining to 
the Northern European stock which in 
cludes the Germans, Dutch, Scandinavian 
and British peoples. It also refers to the 
various languages spoken by the same 
“family” of peoples. 
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THE COURTS DECIDE 


TOP COMMUNISTS CON- 
VICTED. Jail terms loom for 
most of the U.S. Communist 
party’s “Politburo”—unless the 
Supreme Court upsets their con- 
viction, 

For nine weary months a Federal court 

in New York City lied accusations 

that 11 top officials of the 

Smith Act of 1940. 

makes it a crime to teach or 

of the U.S. Gov- 

ernment violence 

On October 15 the jury foreman rose 
verdict: “Guilty.” 
what is believed to be 


U.S. his- 


stuc 
Communist 
party violated the 
This law 
advocate ove 


by torce or 


rthrow 


to give the 

Thus ended 
the longest criminal trial in 
tory. Federal rneys in charge of 
( mtende 1 that the 
4 conspiracy 
ind that it takes 


iet Russia 


the prosecution 
U.S. Com 


nt revolution, 


unist party is 
for viol 
orders from Sov 
Among the G 


une under 


vernments witnesses 
FBI 
igainst the Com- 

secretly 
reporting 
Government. 


wel ver igents. To 
the case 


FBI 


ymmunist 


help pre pare 
munists, these igents 
d the ¢ party, 
what they learned to the 
Many of these men and were 
still members of the Communist party 
when they took the witness stand. 
These told of attempts by 
Communists to get control of key posts 
They related statements 
leaders that the Red 
me day help overthrow 


joine 


women 


igents 


in industry 
by Communist 
Army 
the U 


I awvyers 


would 
S. Government 

the 
which the 
used In 


showed jury hundreds 
Government 
secret party 
schools advocated 


the use of force and violence to achieve 


of documents 
asserted were 
These documents 
Communist ends 

The detense denied these charges and 
asserted that the party is working only 
for peaceful changes in government 

Some of the defendants admitted 
false and holding secret 
meetings The Government claimed 
vidence of criminal 
replied they 
tear of loss 


using names 


these actions were ¢ 


defense 


conspirac\ The 
had to yperate se 
of their jobs or ev 

Manv times 
rupted proc g 


by rulings of Judas 


retly for 
n their lives 


defense attorneys dis- 
+ by refusing to abide 
Harold R. Medina. 
The judge found them guilty of delib- 
mpts to wear him down and 
to obstruct justice. When the trial 
ended Judge Medina sentenced them to 
jail terms tor contempt of court, 

It is considered certain that the con- 
victions of the Communists will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court for re- 


erate atte 


view and final decision 

What's Behind It: The U.S. Com- 
munist is small (not more than 70,000 
members) but tightly disciplined and 
well organized. During World War IT, 
when the U.S. and Russia were fight- 


ing together against Nazi Germany, the 
party disbanded and was replaced by a 
“Communist Political Association.” The 
CPA advocated a “united front” against 
fascism. 

In 1945 the line changed 
abruptly. Earl Browder lost the post of 
The party was re- 


party 


executive secretary, 
formed with a more hostile “line.” 

The Smith Act does not outlaw the 
Communist party. Its main purpose was 
to prohibit representatives of foreign 
governments from spreading 
ganda in this country without register- 


pi ( ypa- 


ing as toreign agents. 

But observers believe that it will be 
hard for the Communist party to oper- 
ate openly hereafter without changing 
its basic principles, if the convictions of 
the 11 Communist leaders are upheld. 
Other Communist leaders declared that 
the party would continue as_ before 
without going “underground.” 

In appealing the case to the higher 
courts, the Communists will undoubt- 
edly attack the Smith Act as unconsti- 
tutional, on the ground that it violates 
the First Amendment to the Constitu 
tion, prohibiting the abridgement of 
freedom of ‘speech and press. 

The convicted Communists were not 
charged with any open criminal acts of 
violence, but with speaking and writing 
in favor of overthrowing the govern- 
ment. The Smith Act, which made such 
speaking and writing criminal, has not 
been tested in the Supreme Court. 


ce 


Lord Boyd Orr—Nobel Prize Winner 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


LADY DIPLOMAT. As a com- 
pliment to Denmark (and to 
American womenhood) President 
Truman named a woman as am- 
bassador to the land of the Danes. 
The attractive lady is Mrs. Eugenie An- 
derson of Red Wing, Minn., (see photo 
be lou 
rhere have been women ministers, a 
rank lower in diplomacy, representing 
this country abroad, But Mrs. Anderson 
is the first woman in United States his- 
tory to hold the rank of ambassador, 
The first U.S. 
was born in Adair, Iowa. She lives with 
her artist-husband and their two chil- 
dren on a 500-acre Minnesota farm. 
She became active in the Democratic 
party in 1944 and was named to its na- 
tional committee four years later. 
eee 
GOVERNOR TO JUDGE. The 
first Negro ever to be named to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals was nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman. 
He is William H. Hastie, the present 
governor of the Virgin Islands. He was 
chosen to be a judge of one of the ten 
Circuit Courts of Appeals. The Federal 
Circuit Courts of Appeals are the sec- 
ond highest courts in the land, out- 
ranked only by the Supreme Court. 
Though Governor Hastie is the first 
of his race to be named to the U.S. 


woman ambassador 


Anderson—U. S$. Ambassador 





Court of Appeals, he is not the first to 


be elevated to a Federal judgeship. 


There are at present three other Neg- 
roes serving as judges of lower Federal 


courts. 

Hastie, a native of Knox- 
was graduated from Am- 
herst in 1925 and received his law 
degree from Harvard Law School in 
1930, Before becoming governor of the 
Virgin Islands in May, 1946, he was 
dean for several years of the Howard 
University Law School. 

Another Presidential appointment 
was U.S. District Attorney John F. X. 
McGohey as a Federal District judge. 
He headed the Government's prosecu- 
tion against the 11 Communist party 
officials who were recently convicted 
(see story on page 14). 

eee 
WALLGREN, MEAD IN HIGH 
POSTS. President Truman 
named two long-time Democratic 
leaders to Executive Department 
posts. 
They are Mon C. Wallgren, former Con- 
gressman and Governor of Washington 
and a close personal friend of the Presi- 
dent; and James M. Mead, former U.S. 
Senator from New York. 

Wallgren was named as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission. Pre- 
viously the Senate had rejected, 53-15, 
Mr. Truman’s nomination of Leland 
Olds for a third term in this post. 

Olds was severely criticized for arti- 
cles he wrote in the 1920s strongly de- 
nouncing the operation of the free enter- 
prise system. Some observers believe 
that this rejection was at least partly 
due to influence used on Senators by 
operators of natural gas fields. 

Wallgren himself had been turned 
down by the Senate when Mr. Truman 
nominated him for chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board ear- 
lier this year 

Former Senator Mead was named to 
a vacancy on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. (For duties of FPC, FTC, and 
NSRB see special Key issue, Oct. 5, 
page 8.) 


REWARD FOR FIGHTING 
HUNGER. A world-famed cru- 
sader against hunger, Lord Boyd 
Orr of Britain, was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1949. 
He was the unanimous choice of the 
Norwegian parliament's Nobel Com- 
mittee which makes the annual award. 
Lord Boyd Orr—a doctor, scholar, 
nutrition expert—was born in a poor 
Scottish family 69 years ago. He is best 
known for his distinguished work as the 
first director-general of the United Na 
tions Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO) 


Governor 
ville, Tenn.. 


Acme 


Asian leader in U. S.: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of India, 


is here on a good-will tour, his first U. S. visit. 


With him are his sis- 


ter, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Indian Ambassador to the U. S., and 
President Truman. (Watch for article on India in a forthcoming issue.) 


At present Lord Boyd Orr is the 
president of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government. It is gen- 
erally believed that the award to Lord 
Boyd. Orr was in part for his work for 
world federalism as well as for his 
leadership of the FAO. 

The $21,000 prize is to be presented 
to him in Oslo in December. It is 
awarded from a fund set up in 1896 by 
Alfred B. Nobel, the inventor of dyna- 
mite. 

In the photo on the facing page Lord 
Boyd Orr is shown eating a meal that 
is typical in many parts of Europe to- 
day. It consists of a potato, some cab- 
bage and dark bread with a bit of 
margarine—all told, about 600 calories. 

Footnote to an Election: A recount 
of votes in Norway’s election shows that 
the Communists lost not ten but all 11 
of their seats in the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment (see page eight). Norway is now 
the only Western European Democratic 
country without a Communist in the 
legislature. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


BOX SCORE. After seven-and-a- 


half wearying months of work, ° 


the 81st Congress headed toward 
adjournment of its first session. 
Here are the important actions taken 
during the closing weeks: 
1. Larger Air Force 

Congress approved the setting up of 
58 groups of combat planes in the Air 
Force. This is ten more groups than 
President Truman requested. The addi- 
tion will cost $714,000,000. 

The House of Representatives had 
insisted on this 58-group figure. The 
Senate opposed it. Final agreement on 
the House’s position brought passage 
of the overall military appropriations 
bill. The bill calls for $15,586,000,000 


in funds for the year beginning July 1, 
1949. The funds will be divided almost 
equally among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

2. Higher Minimum Pay 

Congress amended the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The law affects 
workers who produce goods or perform 
services in interstate commerce, It far- 
bids employers to pay such workers less 
than a certain hourly wage. 

Congress raised the minimum wage 
from 40 cents an hour to 75 cents an 
hour. At the same time it took about 
200,000 workers away out of protection 
of the law. The new law will mean. pay 
raises for more than one million work- 
ers, according to Senator Claude Pep- 
per (Dem., Florida), one of the spon- 
sors of the measure. 

3. Higher Government Salaries 

Four groups of people will get higher 
salaries from Uncle Sam, under bills 
passed this month: 

Half a million postal workers wil] 
earn an average of $120 more each year. 

Nearly 900,000 Government civil 
service employees will get similar 
raises. 

Two hundred fifty-three top-ranking 
Federal officials will receive substantial 
salary increases. Cabinet officers will 
earn $22,500 a year, instead of $15,000 
Mr. Truman had placed special impor- 
tance on this bill. He has frequently 
emphasized the difficulty of getting 
well qualified men to work for Uncle 
Sam, because of the much higher sal- 
aries they can earn in private industry. 

America’s soldiers, sailors, and _air- 
men will also receive more money. The 
pay of Army privates rises from $80 a 
month to $82.50; second lieutenants 
from $282 to $345; major generals 
from $875 to $1,146—with similar in- 
creases for all other ranks as well as for 
Navy and Air Force personnel. 





(Continued) 


4. DP Bill Shelved 

On June 2 the House passed a bill to 
widen the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948. The 1948 law, now in effect, per- 
mits the 205,000 homeless 
Europeans into the U.S. within a two- 
year period. The House bill would per- 
mit an additional 134,000 DPs to enter, 
and would end some of the restrictions 


entry of 


included in .he law now in effect. 

Since June the House-approved 
measure had been locked up in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, under its 
chairman, Senator Pat McCarran 
(Dem., Nevada). Senator McCarran is 
opposed to expanding the DP law. 
Early this month the bill reached the 
Senate floor, while Senator McCarran 
was on a European inspection tour. 

After a heated debate the Senate 
36-30, to send the bill back to 
committee for further This has 
the effect of preventing any action on 
the bill until at least next January. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


NO SECRETS. Your body’s an 
open window for Dr. Arne Franh- 
zell of Uppsala University, Swe- 
den. He has made the first clear 
X-ray pictures of soft parts of the 
body. 

X-rays penetrate solid 

through 

flesh 


matter 


vote 1, 
study 


matter They go 


soft tissues, such as human 
than through denser 


X-rays 


1 
ire used to photog: iph human bones. 


more € isily 
such as bone and metal 
Dr. Franzell has now invented a way 
to n prey 
tat, 


iously impossible photos 


ind skin. He uses low- 


ot musc le 


power, caretully focussed X-rays and 
special photographic methods, 

The new process will aid study of 
disease by making possible X-ray pic- 
tures of all parts of the body. 

A frequent mark of old age is the 
weakening of muscles as fat eats into 
muscle tissue. An athlete may be af- 
fected sooner than a person who doesn't 
try to keep fit. Dr. Franzell hopes his 
X-ray photographs may produce a clue 
to why this happens—and perhaps help 
man learn how to delay old age. 

eee 
CALLING ANYWHERE. The 
Navy is going to build the most 
powerful station in the 
world. 
The mighty installation will be located 
at Jim Creek, a remote area in Snoho- 
mish County, Washington. 
The one-million-watt transmitter will 


radio 


provide all-weather contact with Navy 
units throughout the Pacific Ocean. Its 
antenna will be suspended by towers 
from one mountain peak to another. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


A PLOW FOR CAPRACOTTA, 
Capracotta, Italy, will not be 
snowed in this year, thanks to the 
generosity of Jersey City, N. J. 
Capracotta is a beautiful mountain ham- 
let. But has it Though it 
lies only a hundred miles north of sunny 
Naples, Capracotta is snowed in for six 
winter months by 15-foot drifts 
rhe village used t 
The Nazis destroyed the plow when 
they 


got troubles! 


} 
OWN a SNOW plow. 


advance of 
1944 


the war the villagers 


retreated before the 


American and British troops in 
yf 


Since the end « 
have had no funds to purchase a new 


mis gene 


plow. As a result Capracotta has gone 
through the last few winters with 
roads blocked for weeks at a time. 

Then the mayor of Capracotta, Signor 
Gennaro Carnevale, hit upon an idea. 
He had heard that there were many 
Americans of Italian descent living in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Accordingly, he sent a letter to Mayor 
John V. Kenny. In no time a committee 
was organized to raise $20,000. The citi- 
zens of Jersey City plan to purchase the 
latest, finest, most streamlined piece of 
snow removal equipment that money 
can buy—and ship it to Capracotta be- 
fore the snow falls. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


ALUMINUM, TOO. Sixteen 

thousand aluminum workers went 

on strike last week, joining 500,- 

000 fellow members of the United 

Steelworkers of America (CIO). 
The workers are on strike 
against the Aluminum Company of 
America (Alcoa Nine of Alcoa’s 25 
plants were shut down. Alcoa produces 
half the world’s aluminum. 

The issue involved in the Alcoa strike 
is even narrower than that in the Steel 
workers’ against steel plants (see Oct 
12 issue) 

Alcoa has agreed to meet the “10-cent 


aluminum 


package” on pensions and insurance as 
proposed by the Presidential steel fact 
finding board. But Alcoa wants the right 
to lower its pension payments if Gov 
ernment social security payments in- 
crease next year. 

rhe union refused to accept this pos- 
sible future reduction in company pen- 
However, 
ductions are provided for in the recent 
agreement between the Ford Motor 
Company and the United Auto Workers 
If Government social security payments 
increase, Ford may reduce its contribu- 


tions to workers’ pensions. 


sion contributions such re 


NEWS 


answers in 


ON THE 


Fill in the the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 


correct 
stories 


stories to check your answers 
1. What nation is 

to? 

— —_ — — What is Jersey 

City sending to Capracotta, Italy? 


__3. What is the name 


leaders were found guilty of breaking? 


4. To what agency 
was Leland Olds denied re-appointment? 
What is the new 





Harris & Ewing 
Now on display in Washington is this model of an underground anti-atomic- 2 
bomb hospital, sponsored by Long Beach, California, hospitals. Merete —— ___ — 
Kjaer of Denmark points out features of unit under above-ground hospital. 





Photos by Pat Lauber 


Iris is 13 and lives in Doveg, England. 


AVE you heard of the “white cliffs 

of Dover”? They are great tower- 
ing cliffs on the south coast of Eng- 
land, facing out over the English Chan- 
nel. When you are crossing the Chan- 
nel, you see them rising in the distance, 
tall and white. It is the chalk in them 
that makes them look all white. 

As your ship nears the great port 
of Dover, the captain will be espe- 
cially careful. Off to your right are the 
Goodwin Sands. Many 
ships have been wrecked on these sands 
which are forever shifting. You can see 
masts and funnels of ships which were 
wrecked sticking up from the water. 

As you look again at the cliffs, you 
see the big, old castle on top of them. 
The castle has played an important part 
in wars for hundreds of years. Soldiers 
in the castle command the entrance to 
the port of Dover. They are also in a 
good position to attack enemy ships 
crossing the Channel. 


treacherous 


| Live in Dover 


Behind the cliffs is the town of 
Dover. I was born in Dover, in the 
house where we live, and have 
lived there all my life. My real name 
is Elizabeth, but no one ever calls me 
that. Everyone calls me by my _ nick- 
name—Iris. I am thirteen and I live 
with my mother. She works mornings, 
helping out in one of the big houses 
in Dover. I have an older sister who 
doesn’t live in Dover and who is a 
hairdresser. My father is dead. 

We have a nice little house, a cot- 
tage we call it. It has two bedrooms, 
a sitting room, a kitchen, and a bath- 
room, which are all on one floor, Our 
house looks just like all the other 
houses along our street. 

Each house on our street has a fence 
or hedge in front of it. In back of the 
houses are the gardens. Each is sepa- 
rated neighbors by another 
fence or hedge. The gardens are small 
As you may know, Eng- 
lish people love gardening. In a very 
small they will flowers, 
vegetables, and even fruit. Many of our 


now 


from its 


but very nice. 


space raise 


How We Live in 


ENGLAND 


By IRIS JONES 


neighbors, like us, also have a tiny 
greenhouse. And they put little signs 
by each rose plant in their gardens 
telling what kind of rose it is. 

I go to the Dover County Grammar 
School for Girls, where I have a schol- 
arship. My form is upper 4L, which 
would be about 8th grade in your 
schools. The “L” means that the lan- 
guages I am taking are Latin and 
French. 

Besides these I take mathematics, 
geography, history, science, grammar, 
English literature, Scripture, music, art, 


needlework, domestic science, and 


4 
games. Of course, we do not have all 


of these subjects every day. The games 
we play are tennis, field hockey, net- 
ball, and rounders. Netball is 
thing like basketball except that there 
are 11 players on the team. Rounders 
is a little like your softball. 

All the girls in our schoo] must wear 
the school uniform. The winter one is 
a blue tunic, white blouse, round blue 
hat, and a navy blue coat. Our summer 
uniforms are striped in red, and we 
also wear blue blazers. 

What I would really like to do when 
I finish school is take up nursing. If I 
can't do that, I'd like to study short- 
hand and typing and work in an office. 
My mother doesn’t like these ideas at 
all. She says there’s something wrong 
with young girls today. All of them 
want to work in offices and none of 
them want to work with their hands. 
She wants me to make my living doing 
needlework. But I don't like to sew 
very much. 

Once or twice we've gone to Ireland 
during the summer holidays. Mother is 
Irish and she likes to go back. I like 


some- 


to visit there, too. The food is very 
good and there’s lots of it. In England 
today we don’t have very much to eat. 
I never eat breakfast anyway. Mother 
says this is terrible and is always after 
me to have some cereal, toast and tea. 
I know she’s right, but I just don't 
want any. 

I have a good dinner at mid-day be- 
cause I eat at school. The government 
makes special allowances for school 
children. I have potatoes (these are 
our main food today), a green vege- 
table, beef or pork, fruit, and cookies. 
We also have milk and buns during a 
mid-morning break. When I come 
home from school I have spaghetti, 
baked beans, salad, and maybe some 
meut. We get so little meat that we 
can have it only once or twice a week. 
I've had ham only a few times in my 
life. We just don’t get it any more. 
Then I have a snack of milk and bread 
before I go to bed. 


Dover and the War 


During World War II you could 
never make any mistake about there 
being a war on in Dover. The Germans 
set up big guns and cannon on the 
other side of the Channel and shelled 
our town for days on end. Our own 
guns were on the hills back of the 
town. They shot back at the Germans 
and the shells went across Dover. 

We had a small air raid shelter un- 
der our back Jawn. It had bunks in it 
and we spent many days and nights 
in it. We came out between shellings 
to eat in our house. 

Occasionally houses in the town were 
hit. In the hill out back of our house 
you can still see the big white hole 
where a shell hit. 

Now I've almost forgotten about the 
war. I've even got used to seeing the 
bombed-out buildings. To me it seems 
as if they'd always been there. But it 
doesn’t seem that way to Mum and the 
other grown-ups. They're also the ones 
who mind most about the shortages 
of food and the rationing. I'd like to 
have all I wanted of cheese, 
bacon, tinned fish, eggs, sugar—or even 
soap. 

Sometimes I get very tired of eating 
so many potatoes. But I really can’t re- 
member a time when things were dif- 
ferent. So it doesn’t seem so bid to me. 


meat, 








EVERY GIRL want a clear, fresh com- 
plexion. Every boy wants the physical 
stamina to make the team in his fa- 
vorite sport. Sometimes a small change 
in your health habits can make a big 
difference in the way you look and feel. 
If you have any questions about ir 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bu 
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other fel- 


Q. How can I stop p 
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era 
seem to pe 
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see how nas 


Q. My mother insists that I eat pota- 
toes, even though I am trying to reduce 
Aren't potatoes fattening? 
A. Your mother is rigt 

' 3 | 


t. Potatoes are 
A medium- 
ntains about 100 calories. 
butter 


not fattening 1emselves 
sized potato 


It's the gobs of and gravy you 


m the potato that put the pounds 


} I 
] 
m your waistline 
} 
Besides sUPPIVINE 
contain vitamins and 
1 that they 


put 
energy, potatoes 
minerals. It is also 
mtain a substance 
make better use 
A baked or 

boiled p flavored with a little but- 
ter and sprinkled with hopped parsley 


believe 
which helps tl bod 
of muscle-building proteins 
] 


is a delicious, filling accompaniment to 


your dinner not interfere with 
vour reducing |} 


° ° 


Cooking with Gas? Then step 
aside when vou light the oven. Fac ing it 
head on with a lighted match always 
puts you in danger of setting fire to your 
clothes if the flame leaps forward 

°o a o 


No more soggy sandwiches in your 
lunchbox if you follow this tip. Moist 
soak through the bread 


sandwiches standing 


fillings will not 
if you pack your 
next 


flat. 


to each other on end, instead of 


° ° 


Eggs-actly Right. . You can't cook 
gg in a hurry and expect it not to 


get tough about it 


an e 
Leathery scrambled 
eggs or omelets will be a thing of the 

Cook 
and 


pase if you treat eggs gently 


them slowly over a low flame 


they ll be light as a feather. 





Hey, Fellers! 
Three ways to win 
Your lady fair: 
Clean nails, shined shoes, 
And well-brushed hair. 


Are You Sitting Pretty? 
Eve 


sit, 5 


u've been old ensugh to 
been told to “sit up 


t's more than good pos- 


since y 
u've probably 


Well 


The way you sit tells peo- 


st tight 
ture advice 
ple many things about you. 

Slumping on the edge of your spine 
with shoulders curved makes you look 
sad and depressed. (There’s an obvious 
reason why teen-agers latched on to the 
word “droop” to describe the boy or 
girl they'd least like to date.) Sitting on 
the edge of your chair makes you look 
nervous and Curling your feet 
around the rungs of a chair makes you 
look unsure of \ 

To give the impression of being self- 
happy, and at ease when you 

Sit squarely in your 


tense 


ul self. 


confident 


sit, do it this way 


seat, with your whole back resting 
against the back of the chair. If you are 
working, lean forward from your hips. 
If you are reading, bend only your head, 
not your whole neck, over your book. 
Take a look around your classroom. 
You'll find that those students who sit 
properly look (and are!) more comfort- 
able and relaxed than those who slump 


and slouch. 
Lunchroom Lyrics 
Grabbing, gulping, 
Noisy chewing— 
Mean manners 
Need re-doing! 
2 


your 


Hallow-Wienie 


Wangle yourself an introduction to 
Wienie Kebabs if you want to become 
popular in a hurry. A tasty dish, indeed— 
but one vou eat rather than date! 
Wienie Kebabs will hit the spot for an 
Hallowe'en roast or gang get- 
togethers at your house. Here’s how: 

Cut frankfurters in two-inch pieces. 
Do the same with bacon strips, Cut a 
small onion in quarter-inch slices and a 
tomato in chunks. Spear the food on a 
the following order: 
(doubled in 
a campfire 


outdoor 


metal skewer in 
frankfurter 
half 
until the bac 


onion, bacon 

Cook 
m is crisp, but watch out 
for the At home, 
put the skewers rack of 
the oven and grill until bacon is done. 


tomato VCT 


bacon fat 
mn the broiler 


spurts ot 


Slide the food from the skewer onto 
bun and eat—with relish! When 
served up with mugs of cool, crisp ap- 
ple juice, Wienie Kebabs add up to a 
Hallowe’en spread guaranteed to make 
a sp 10k drool with envy. 


haning Table ps 


Bob Chambers, 
Duke University’s 
Athletic Coach, 
Says: 

“At Duke, we be- 
our 


a soft 


lieve in giving 
athletes a well- 
balanced 
Heavy pas- 
fried 
fatty meats Bob Chambers 
should be avoided or used sparingly. 
“Particular attention should be paid 
to the preparation of food. Only top- 
carefully cooked, 


rounded 
diet. 
tries, 


( 


foods, 


and 


raw foods, 
used on the training table 


wx very cold foods irritate the 


quality 
ould be 
Very hot 
lining of the stomach and slow up diges- 
A minimum of spices and other 


s 


tion. 
seasonings should be used. 

“Frequent overeating is the most se- 
rious training fault that an athlete can 


hav e.” 





FADIA, 
Ms FRANKIE ALBERT, 


former All-American at Stanford, 
now starring with the San Francisco 49ers 





7 “Rose Bowl football calls for real RON NERVEs! I found 
e that out in our Stanford Rose Bowl game with Nebraska. 
They were leading 13-7... but then we noticed a hole in their 
secondary ...so I threw a 25-yard pass...” 








, ae Ab 
a a. BADE hs 4” ae ~ 
2 “.. our end scored ... and we kicked the point to win .. . 3 “But, if you’re a caffein-susceptible like me, the 


e Believe me, that took perfect timing and—1IRON NERVES! e caffein in coffee can mean ‘coffee nerves’. . . I 
As you'll see from the diagram, it was no place for a guy made __ found that out in my first year at college! So, for my 
jittery by the caffein in coffee .. .” hot mealtimedrink, Iswitched tocaffein-free POSTUM.”’ 








saeeen Sa “STAR PLAYERS KNOW THAT POSTUM ON THE 
NUCH BURNS. TRAINING TABLE PAYS OFF OW THE FIELD... 
BECAUSE 17 CANT CAUSE COFFEE NERVES: 
SWITCH TO POSTUM-ANDO STICK WITH POSTUM 


70 KEEP THE (RON NERVES YOU WEEO /", 





iF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone 
W Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves Kee 
| IRON NERVES! Drink postuM regularly at \ 
‘'T) keep IRON NERVES I oc le , » }own home “training table ” Made from health 
4 t camuln. tities’ akg arg o = ‘| ful wheat and bran! Extra-delicious with cream 
e rest, exercise, follow the proper diet... ~ f , ijand sugar! You just can’t beat posTrum’'s 
This includes postuM because it’s 100% X j vigorous, grain-rich flavor! 


caffein-jree—can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’.”’ —— ; A Product of General Foods 
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In other words, 
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run 
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more 
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Hash 


"ti Wi i pi ic 
ride, \ in Buren 
1 on toward 

igle learned his 
ynnder in New Or- 
g Warren Easton 
play football be- 
nly 125 


» pounds 


After a year at school, Steve dropped 
out to work in a mill. When he returned 
two years later, he weighed 155 pounds 
The coach put him at end, and Steve 
nt on to win 
i State Unis 

h Ber 


i0larship to Louisi 


i mei 
his husky 
ing back Steve spent (wo 
blocker. Then, turned 
Army because his poor eyesight 
became a running back 
Quiet, 
didn’t think he was good enough to play 
pro football. But the Eagles talked him 
into giving it a-whirl. The first thing 
Steve did as a p 


frame and made him a 
seasons 
down by 

] 


imazingly modest, Steve 


shy 


» was to suffer an attack 
of appendicitis. 

The docs knifed out the ailing part, 
back at the end of the 
season to five touchdowns and 
gain 444 yards in 80 tries. The Eagles 
promptly signed him to a 
assured him of $50,000 
ind bor 


and Steve came 


score 


three-vear 
contract whicl 
lary 


In Salary ses 


In his quiet way, Steve owns a neat 
When he first joined 
the Eagles, it was rumored that he had 
arrived without bothering to buy shoes. 
Actually, he 


tle or soc ks 


sense ~ humor 


was wearing shoes—but no 


At a banquet the following January, 
one of the many athletes 
called upon f 1 few words. After the 
there followed a 
Steve, for 
was not rising trom his seat. 

But the tension broke when Van 
Buren slyly, lifted a powerful 
leg high ibove the table. “Look,” he 


ing socks now.” 


Steve was 


applause die vn 


painful silence some reason, 


grinning 
said, “I’m wea 


SHORT SHOTS 


Barbara and 
Falls, N. H. 


28 column, 


e Fan mail 
( had 1 ch 
your September 
that Ted Wil 


rom Janet 
“In 


said 


H iumptor 
you 


ams isnbt a team man 


Wide World 


Steven Van Buren, of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, football's ace 
plunging and running halfback. 


Since when? Ted is the most popular 
jlaver on the Red Sox. If you don’t be- 
lieve us, read the article by Birdie Teb- 
betts in the September issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“Birdie, who ought to know, since he 
catches for the Sox, writes: ‘I think Wil- 
liams is the best player I have ever seen. 
He is an outstanding team player . . 
minds his own business, is highly popu- 
lar with the team and doesn’t ask for 
extra consideration.” 

“Birdie goes on to say that Ted would 
break the Babe’s record of 60 homers if 
he were playing in the Yankee Stadium, 
Briggs Stadium, or Sportsman Park. 
Birdie’s word is plenty good enough for 
us.” 

e To my rescue comes Catherine Rose, 
of Pasadena, Calif.: “I have read the 
sporting many magazines 
and have come to the conclusion that 
Short Shots contains more actual 
whether it pleases your 
than any other magazine 


sections of 


your 
information 
readers or not 
sports column. 

“Because I’m a DiMag’ fan, kam al- 
ways arguing about who is the greater 
ball player—DiMag’ or Williams. In your 
September 28 column, you wrote: “Ted 
is the best hitter in the game. But since 
when has he become a team man?” 

‘Thank you for saying that. It makes 
me think of all the games that DiMag’ 
has won through his quick thinking and 
smart base running. Ted would be bet- 
ter liked if he tried for the extra base 
when it counted, and worked more for 
the Red Sox than for Ted Williams.” 
e Pity the poor City College of New 
York football Not one of his 
four starting backfield men ever played 
the game in high school! 

Hrnatan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


coach 





Think it Through! 


AN you prove that the sun will 
rise tomorrow? No, you can’t. But 
you can make a sure-fire guess that it 
will rise. You make a generalization 
1. I and people I know have lived 
many da\ S 4 
2. The sun has risen about every 24 
hours as k ng as I or anyone I know of 
can remember 
3. Therefore, it seems that in this 
part of the world, the sun will always 
24 hours. 
So far, we've spotted generalizations 
by the words every, all, always, never, 
etc. Now let’s see just how you make 


rise about every 


a generalization: (a) you examine one 
particular thing, such as a horse; (b) 
you see many horses; (c) vou draw a 


lusion about all horses. 


general conc 

You have reasoned upward from one 
horse to a general statement about all 
horses. Since it’s seldom possible to 
see all examples of a thing, there’s an 
element of guesswork in generaliza- 
tions. The more examples you see, the 
guessing you'll do—and the surer 
the generalization will be. 

Let’s say you've come to the con- 
clusion that all horses have four legs. 
That’s a safe generalization. Suppose 
you walk into a barn and see the head 
of a horse. You know without going 
into the stall and counting legs that this 
horse will have four legs—unless it is 
a freak or the victim of an accident. 
You reason like this, correctly: 

1. All horses have four legs. 

2. This is a horse. 

8. Therefore, this horse has four legs. 

Instead of making a generalization, 
you started with a ready-made generali- 
zation. You used it to inform you about 
a thing you were experiencing at the 
moment—a barn. 

This reasoned downward 
from all horses to one particular horse. 
This is called deductive reasoning, from 
the Latin word ducere, “to lead,” and 
de, meaning “down.” It is also called 
making a syllogism. 

Reasoning upward from many single 
examples to a conclusion about all is 
generalization. It is called 

from the Latin 
and in, meaning 


less 


horse In a 


time you 


making a 
inductive reasoning, 
ducere, “to lead,” 
“up.” 
In the examples below, circle the 
generalization, and check the syllogism. 
A: 1. I known and heard of 


men 


have 
many 
2. Every man I’ve known or heard 
of breathed to live. 

3. Therefore, it is safe to say that 
all men must breathe to live. 

B: 1. All men must breathe to live. 

2. Iam aman. 


8. Therefore I must breathe to live. 


Restraint 

A blushing young woman handed 
the telegraph clerk a telegram consist- 
ing of only a name, address, and one 
word: “Yes.” 

Wishing to be helpful. the clerk 
said: “You know, you can send a longer 
message for the same price.” 

“I know,” replied the girl, “but don’t 
you think I'd look too eager if I said it 


six , times?” 


| mate 
Revenge 

Not so many years ago, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, poking fun at all things 
American, came out with some unusu- 
ally caustic comments. A number of 
newspapers howled in protest, but one 
editor held his fire unti] Mr. Shaw paid 
a much-publicized visit to Miami. This 











1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t gef her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


21 


editor’s paper published a lengthy re- 
port of the arrival of Mrs. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Mrs. Shaw went to this 
dinner, Mrs. Shaw attended that func- 
tion, Mrs. Shaw said this, and Mrs. 
Shaw did that. Then at the bottom of 
the long article was this casual after- 
thought: 

“With Mrs. Shaw was her husband, 


George Bernard Shaw, a writer.” 
Quote 


Similarity 

Bobbysoxer (at conclusion of jive 
number): “Dad, wasn’t that exquisite? 
Did you ever hear anything like it?” 

Dad: “I can’t say I have—unless it 
was the time my car hit a truck loaded 
with empty milk cans and a wagon full 
of live ducks.” 


Contributed by Dorothea Maringas from The Radiator 


How fo fix a tiff in a jiffl 


_ 
2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn't help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don't 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 
Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd to start the fad -order today. Free 
with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 


PLAISTOW 23, 
THE FELT CRAFTERS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SENIORS S2!.,720" ,tcumates 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earo 40°, commission Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In 
terior Design, Textile Design 


James C. Boudreav, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


-- — } 
ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
Sell your School Cla “we hy best line 
of GRADUATION ME CARDS in the 
Lowest pr os ever of ered ue pa 
M B % 


nigh r 
fire. Hurry’ Write CRAFT. SCARD “SPECIALTIES. Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30 30, Pa 


"STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 
a pp ? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word approvals, 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as ‘‘approvals.”’ 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval’’ stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps returo 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


You way ES ft 





To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
Book. 2. Watermark Oetector. 3. Stamp 

uge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pack- 

Hinges, ALL ONLY 10c to approval! applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept..H, Jamestown, New York 


age of Stamp 


FOR 
ONLY 


900 STAMPS on. 10 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


ue TO 2S%¢ ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 





GIVE Packet of twelve countries, Watermark Detee- 
tor, Perforation Gauge. Hinges, Rare Animal 
Triangle, te Approval Applicants sending 3¢ postage. 
BELAIR STAMP CO 
2200 Park Ave. S, Baitimore (7, Md 








Goautituty mus trated! United States 
ets bums 
mation for Beginners, 


SION, MASS 


2 ‘Su ppiles 


HARRIS & CO. 107 Transit Bidg., BO 


New readers of 
asked for hints on 
collecting stamps in an album. 

A good way to start an album is to 
collect stamps on one subject which 
interests You might start by col- 
lecting stamps on sports, flowers, trains, 


this column have 


how to go about 


you 
birds, animals, or national monuments. 

Or you might start your album by 
saving commemorative stamps of only 
one country. For example, start with 
U. S. commemoratives issued this year, 
and try to collect all of them 
since January, 1893, the date of 
first commemorative. 

Stamp dealers sell albums ied 

hold stamps of special subjects. On 


issued 
our 


desig: 


sale now is a — age eye album 
which provides space for all U. 

issued. A page for 
1 every 
dealer 


com- 
memoratives new 
issues will be 

If your favorite 
not yet have this album, you can buy 
it from Gimbel’s Stamp Department, 
33rd Street and Broadway, New York 
1, N. Y. The complete album with 
binder $4.50. You 
pages $2.50 and make 
own. binder. 

For helpful information on stamp 
collecting send 10 cents to this address 
Reader Service Department, New York 
Herald Tribune 330 West 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Ask for the “Hints 
for Collectors” stamp booklet 

Shown below are two U. S 
stamps which will be issued in honor 
of the Universal Postal Union. The 10- 
stamp goes on first-day sale on 
at New Orleans, La.; the 25 
on Nov. 30, at Seattle, 


printec year. 


stamp does 


costs can buy the 


alone for you! 


airmail 


cent 
Nov. 18, 
cent stamp 


Wash. 


wrmirns NGL: M AdliLs 


Bright Answer Department 


The man at the police clerk’s desk 
wanted some help in serving a war- 
rant. “What does the man look like?” 
queried the clerk. “Does he have a 
moustache?” 

“Don't know,” was the answer. “If 
he does, he keeps it shaved off.” 

Rocky Mountain News 


Are You Sure, Lady? 


A tourist from the States was “doing” 
England, and during the course of her 
travels she visited the birthplace of 
William Shakespeare at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Standing on the railway platform 
at Stratford, she sighed rapturously, 
“And just think—it was from this very 
platform that the immortal bard would 


depart whenever he went to London!” 
Quote 


Lady in Distress 


Dorothy Parker, 
ing week-end party 
friend in the 
loaf of 
file.” 


marooned at a bor- 
sent a note to a 
city: “Please send me a 


bread—and enclose a saw and 


Coronet 





OW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, ine 
cluding airmaiis, pictorials and otn 3 from the world over 
stamps worth No to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 

applicants o 


ikWESTOWN ‘Stamp 6e., » Bast. 12, 


| stamp belongs lustrated 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


able itamp Collector's Di tionary,” 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO Box 1194. Calais, Maine 





ple coy fe Mor 
.~ EMPIRE STAM 


30; BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10¢ 


100 bie Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced: prices on approval 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. a Milmont Park, Pe. 


F R E E 25 SWITZERLAND 


ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 
BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect | Pl., 1 Beklyn 16, WN. ¥. v. 


FREE! nore 


to approval —— 
JAMESTOWN STAMP co., , Dept. 206, ; Jamestown, NY. 


200 213" STAMPS 





Plus Valuable Publications ONLY 3c 
KENMORE STAMPS, Arlington 74-82, Maes. 
ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL 
ONE THOUSAND STAMPS 
Over 700 Major varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
F. S$. PARSONS, Box +3246, San Francisco 19, Calif. 





Our book 
Ss! “How To Collect Stamps” 
Ss! Send for your free copy teday! 
TOP STAMP CO., Box 217, Littleton, N. #. 
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Overheard at a Party Forever Female 
A woman drove into a service station 
to complain that her car was using up 
“Dancing with the hostess. Have you too much gas. The attendant pointed to 
been through it yet?” the choke lever which protruded from 
“I don’t have to—I'm the host.” the dashboard. “Do you know what this 
“Sorry,” said the guest, “my mistake.” _ is for?” he asked. oe 
“No,” replied the host sadly, “mine.” “Oh that,” said the woman airily. “I 
Noartiens Contributed by Dorothea Maringas from Welch News never use it, so I keep it pulled out to 
Dexter: “I won't stand in your way, hang my handbag on.” Reader's Digest 
Corliss. I'm going away. Far away. Egotist 
Maybe I'll join the Foreign Legion. 
Who knows? Who cares? I said, who 
— wy - “He's terribly conceited. He thinks he’s be eaten with the fingers?” ; 
Corliss: “Your mother might. the biggest flop in Hollywood.” Henry Morgan: “No. The fingers 


CBS" Meet Corliss Archer Magazine Digest Should be eaten separately.” 


“Thank goodness that misery’s over.” 
“What misery, pal?” 


Emily Post's Little Helper 


Fannie Brice, discussing an actor cate 
7 Worried Hostess: “Should olives be 


who had made several bad pictures: 





Professional Jealousy 


The loyalty to the regime of one ENTER NOW FOR 
important Soviet dramatist is perhaps PLANTERS PEANUTS- 11 R PRIZES 
his best-known attribute. It has led him ‘ 
to prominence. But in discussing his ¢ LIMERICK CONTEST> FOR WINNERS 


success with another writer one day, 
he gave another reason for it. 


“You know,” he said, “the reason I If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
get along so well is that I put such fire add a bit, subtract a little, and you'll 


into my plays.” 


“Wouldn't it be better,” the other have the right answer to this riddle. 


dryly inquired, “to reverse the pro- NOW 
cedure? ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


N. Y¥. Times Magazine 

| 

” — THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS PLUS THE 

With the Critics - 

Kay Kyser’s scrapbook includes the | NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 

coverage of his appearance at a San 

Francisco theater when he first became 

a high-salaried performer. He was 

warned that one newspaper had as- 

signed a _ high-brow music writer, . 

against her wishes, to cover amuse. | OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG GOT THAT? OKAY. 

ure -_ oe oye eae | | | NOW avo tHe Total NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 

ee ng sath in ae d to | aM OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 

sy Renal a Baggy Fanngeior ie iy > ) YEAR_IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 
have charmed her. Her review men- Zs As NOW 
tioned that the theater was jammed ee H ? 
4 \y 
that the audience cheered Kyser, and Ma" Ow OLD Is MR pEANUT 
e 

that he would have to play to standees 

for the duration of his engagement in Yat 

San Francisco. Next fill 
Then came the final five words of the 

review: “But I don’t know why.” 


Coronet 


DAYS IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN G Ss PLUS THE NUMBER 

















There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 
When he asked for a date, 


| in the last 
line of this He used Planters for bait 


apes FE ST eT 
Injustice 

The ostrich whimpers in distress 
And takes it rather ill 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


That he, indeed, is killed to dress | READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


The gal that’s dressed to kill. wee © , 1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
Concdion Sigh 2tews fessensg? 2. Te find Mr. Peanut’s age, read fully the i tions above. 
. ~ Then submit it with @ lest line te the limerick. 
Served Her Right Ist prize — $25.00 3. tach contestant may submit more then one entry. Send empty 
A voung lady. not too attractive and 2nd prize — $15.00 Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 





3rd prize — $10.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
4th prize — 15 prizes Peanut. On top of poge write your name, home oddress, city and 
over an invitation to a dance. i ca of $1.00 each. state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

“If vou insist, Herbert,” she said, “I'll 100 Honerable Men- . Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th $t., 
go with you to the affair tonight... un- tions — two 8-or. New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 
less, of course, you find someone you'd vacuum packed tins entries accepted after that date. 
rather take in the meantime.” of Planters Peanuts. 5. Prizes will be awerded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 
aero : ey a Peanut, and whese limericks ore considered best by the judges. 

Well, that’s fair enough,” said Her- 4 are r ‘ - ‘ é 
next “Kat's leave it Nhe Ghat then. shall The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issve of this magorine 

ert. LA as . Dieses of March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, @ prize identical with 
Morris Bracker that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 


not too popular, was trving to be coy | 











Get Ahead in your 
School Work 
with the LEA DER 


... with the new 
“FAMILY KEYBOARD” 


You can easily sell your family on buying 
this brand new Underwood bargain .. 
because The LEADER has a special, new 
**Family Keyboard’’ to meet the typing 


needs of the whole family. 


For school papers, you’ll have the advantage 
of arithmetical symbols such as +, —, x, =, 
and even the degree mark (°), in addition to 
all the usual characters you need. Dad has all 
the commonly used business symbols $, &, %, 
*. etc. for his letters and for his office 
homework, while Mother has the run of the 
keyboard for her recipes and social 
correspondence. 


The UNDERWOOD LEADER Portable oe sos ve vue vvrennre ities a 


... only #SG Se for this 


Sensational, Bargain-priced 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


leade, 


What a bargain this LEADER is... for you 

to use and your whole family to enjoy! 

All the features you’ll need are there . . . and 

you'll be delighted with the new smart-looking 
Duo-Tone finish, and handsome carrying case. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, Department 
Store or Jeweler has it . . . priced right, built 
right, by The Typewriter Leader of the 
World. He’ll be glad to show you all the 
features that make the Underwood LEADER 
your family’s best buy ina Portable. See him today! 





Underwood Corporation 


Portable Typewriter Division 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Bee SS 
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Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


Just One Film Please 


By our agreement with United World 
Films, only one film can be sent on a 
free-loan basis to teachers entering or- 
ders for 20 or more copies of World 
Week. Many teachers, delighted with 
the excellent lesson resulting from a 
showing of the film and reading the 
related article in World Week, are ask- 
ing for other films of “The Earth and 
Its Peoples” series. They are not avail- 
able free, unless your school board has 
purchased them for your film library. 
Your state university visual education 
bureau probably has the films for rent. 
If not, you may obtain information on 
the rental of the films by writing to 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. 


Planters Peanuts Contest (p. 23) 


You may wish to test your class on 
the first part of the Planters Peanuts 
Contest. This exercise may provide a 
pleasant introduction to a current events 
lesson. 


We DO Teach U. S. History 


School requirements in more than 90 
per cent of 449 high schools studied as 
a sample compel pupils to take one year 


of United States history in grades 7 or 8 
and another year in grades 11 or 12. 
This is one of the findings in a study 
made by Howard R. Anderson for the 
U. S. Office of Education. This report 
is entitled: Teaching of United States 
History in Public High Schools, an In- 
quiry into Offerings and Registrations, 
1946-47. Bulletin 1949, No. 47 (15 
cents). Dr. Anderson is chief of instruc- 
tional problems in the division of Sec- 
ondary Education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Packed into 20 pages are enough 
facts and statistics to demolish com- 
pletely the oft-repeated charge that 
American schools do not teach Ameri- 
can history. The study shows that be- 
tween 1933-34 (when the last com- 
parable study was made) and 1946-47: 

(1) Registrations increased in U. S. 
history, world history, civics and citizen- 
ship, geography, and modern history. 

(2) The number of pupils taking an- 
cient and medieval history declined 
sharply. 

(3) Course offering’ in government 
and civics, social science, economics, 
and sociology became relatively less 
popular. 

Finally, the report shows, the U. S. 
Constitution and the Government of the 
United States are subjects stressed in al- 
most all courses in United States history. 

—Haroip M. Lone, SociaL StupiEs 

Supervisor, GLENS Fats, N. Y. 


TOOLS for 


rg\yw. | | a 
TEACHERS 
4 i 4 4 = 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


66 4 99 
‘Point Four 
Nov. 16, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


(Special issue on plans by the 
United States and the United Nations 
to aid underdeveloped nations. ) 

PAMPHLETS: What Is Our Re- 
sponsibility to the World's Underde- 
veloped Areas? Senators Brewster and 
Pepper (American Forum of the Air, 
Vol. 12, No. 21, 1949) Ransdell, Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 
18, D. C., 10 cents. Problems of the 
Underdeveloped Countries, (Parts I 
and II), and Government and Capital 
in Point Four, H. H. Hutcheson (Reps. 
Vol. 24, Nos. 9 and 10, 1948. Vol. 25, 
No. 6, 1949) Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents each. 

ARTICLES: “Know-How” and “New- 
Style Good Neighbor,” Senior Scholas- 
tic, Apr. 6, 1949. ECOSOC Resolu- 
tions: Economic Development of Un- 
derdeveloped Countries, Department of 
State Bulletin, Mar. 20, 1949. “Formula 
to Improve Neglected Areas,” Science 
News Letter, Apr. 9, 1949. “Snelling 
Out Point Four,” W. Thorp, United Na- 
tions World, May, 1949. “Key to Eco- 
nomic Development,” J. B. Condliffe, 
Survey, Apr., 1949. “First Step for 
Show-How,” Business Week, June 25, 
1949. “Let’s Examine Our Santa Claus 
Complex,” W. Vogt, Saturday Evening 
Post, July 23, 1949. “Pitfalls of Point 
Four,” K. Weil, United Nations World, 
Sept., 1949. 


Australia 
November 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Australia and New 
Zealand by E. D. Reid, (World Geog- 
raphy Readers), 1949, 20¢, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Australia Pocket 
Book, 1947, 15¢, Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “What's Up Down 
Under?” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1949. 
“Australia, Nation of Promise and 
Problems,” M. T. Greene, United Na- 
tions World, March, 1949. 

FILMS: The following motion pic- 
tures are available for sale or rent from: 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Australia Today—35 minutes, color. 
General. Men and Mobs—16 minutes. 
History of Australian wool industry. 
School in the Mailbox—18 minutes. 
Country education. Story of a City—15 
minutes, color. Newcastle, New South 
Wales. 


Films from other sources: Australia 
—11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. General. Sheep Ranch 
Country (Southeastern Australia)—20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Film strip: Australia, The Land 
Down Under—116 frames, script pro- 
vided, Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau. Overview of the continent. 


Looking into the Past 


Nov. 9 in all Scholastic Magazines 


Adventure into the Past, a 16-page 
booklet done in picture style, will ap- 
pear in the November 9th issue of 
Scholastic Magazines, through the cour- 
tesy of General Electric Corporation. 
It is the story of two modern teen- 
agers who visit colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, where they compare modern 
life and developments with life in 
colonial days. It is excellent material 
to use for a stimulus to outside read- 
ing, as a springboard for discussion on 
the benefits and conveniences result- 
ing from the Industrial Revolution and 
the harnessing of electricity, or the 
basis for a Thanksgiving program. 

For junior high school classes and 
slow up-er-closs sections: 

BOOKS: Child Life in Colonial Days 
and Home Life in Colonial Days, both 
by A. M. Earle. In Calico and Crino- 
line, by E. M. Sickels. Colonial Twins 
of Virginia, by L. F. Perkins. Day in a 
Colonial Home, by D. R. Prescott. 
Mounted Messenger, by C. L. Meigs. 
Debby Barnes, Trader, by C. L. Skin- 
ner. Calico Bush, by R. L. Field. Scar- 
let Cockerel, by C. M. Sublette. First 
Year, by E. L. Meadowcraft. Plays for 
Our American Holidays, edited by A. P. 
Sanford and R. H. Schauffler. 

BOOKLET: George Washington's 
Railroad, a 16-page booklet in picture 
style, tells the story of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway from colonial times 
to the present. Free in classroom lots. 
Write to Public Relations Department, 
C. & O. Railway, Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

For senior high school use: 

Enterprise, a 30-minute, 16 mm. 
movie with sound and color, especially 
prepared for classroom use. Also free 
are a nine-page teacher’s manual and 
Enterprise and Your Future—a four- 
page round-table discussion. Order 
enough copies for your students. Ad- 
dress postal card to Public Relations 
Department, Cluett Peabody & Co., 
Inc., 10 E. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Dickens. His Character, Comedy and 
Career, by Hesketh Pearson. Har- 
pers, N. Y. 361 pp., $4. 

English teachers who read this bi- 
ography of Dickens will approach his 
novels in class with renewed enthusi- 
asm. Based on the English novelist’s 
works and plentiful correspondence, 
Hesketh Pearson has fashioned a life 
of Dickens which in many spots is as 
lively and as controversial as Dickens 
himself. Psychiatrists may shrink from 
his glib explanations of Dickens’ con- 
duct, but those who know Dickens 
through his novels will be fascinated 
by this engrossing and witty account 
of his illness as a child, precarious 
home life, bitter labor on blacking pots 
when young, unrequited first love, par- 
liamentary reporting, and later huge 
successes as writer and dramatic 
reader of his own works both in 
England and the United States. 

Of special interest to both English 
and history and to senior 
high school students are the chapters, 
“With His Lady,” and “Sullen Social- 
ism.” The former affords an unforget- 
table picture of America in the 1840s 
and the latter an insight into the 
dark side of the Industrial Revolution. 


teachers 


The Situation in Asia, by Owen Latti- 
more. Boston: Athantic-Little, Brown. 
244 pp., $2.75. 

“Marshall Plan money put in the 
pockets of Britain, France, or Holland 
is not a good risk if it is going to run 
out through the hole of chronic war- 
fare against colonial guerrillas. . . .” 
This is one of many provocative state- 
ments in this book, which is critical 
of both sides in our present controversy 
over U. S. Chinese policy. Its author is 
a recognized expert who has lived most 
of his life in the Far East and who 
was sent by the late President Roose- 
velt on a mission to China. Mr. Latti- 
more sees little that is right in our 
policy in Asia. Fundamental to our 
misconception of a constructive policy 
there, he thinks, is our failure to recog- 
nize clearly the immense forces of 
nationalism and revolution which are 
unevenly at work in Asia. Neither Rus- 
sia nor the United States is likely to 
dominate Asia in the old imperialist 
pattern of the 19th century, according 
to Lattimore. 

No country in the great land mass 
stretching from Suez to the Pacific is 
omitted from this action-packed analysis 
of the situation in Asia. There is ample 
historical background, and interpreta- 
tions of events which will challenge 
keen students of the Orient. It is evi- 


dent from reading this commentary on 
our times that we have been talking 
“one world” but acting another. While 
some of his statements are already out- 
dated by the rapid movements of events 
in China, it is not too late to plan for 
peace, according to Owen Lattimore. 


You Can't Win. Facts and Fallacies 
About Gambling, by Ernest E. 
Blanche. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 149 pp., $2. 

Over 50,000,000 Americans partici- 
pate in gambling without realizing the 
odds against them. Dr. Ernest Blanche, 
a logistics expert of the Army General 
Staff has spent a lifetime in analyzing 
betting games. Whether the chapter be 
on dice, poker, horses, the numbers 
racket, lotteries and pools, pin-ball and 
slot machines, roulette, carnival games, 
bingo, the chain-letter racket, or the 
pyramid club scheme, his findings are 


essentially the same. Dr. Blanché has a 
colorful way of saying “you can’t win,” 
and his documentation is i 


If You Want an Education. The College 
of the University of Chicago. 30 
pages. Free. 

Guidance counsellors will find in 
this brochure extolling the virtues of 
the College of the University of Chi- 
cago some excellent arguments for 
youngsters who are undecided about 
the advantages of a college education. 
“General, liberal education” is defined 
as “the education that every man and 
woman needs, regardless of location or 
vocation.” 

There is a clear explanation of the 
controversial Chicago program by 
which high school sophomores can 
enter the college and receive a B.A. 
degree in four years. In essence, the 
pamphlet emphasizes,a “how to think” 
rather than a “what to think” approach 
to education. Copies of this handsome 
pamphlet should be made available to 
high school students who are college 
material. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





corner 


N THIS “corner” a couple of weeks 

ago, I described the printing sched- 
ule and mentioned how we teletype the 
news each Tuesday evening. The tele- 
type is a useful and important instru- 
ment in our service to subscribers. 

Because our editorial and subscrip- 
tion offices are in New York and we 
print our magazines in Dayton, Ohio, 
we not only use the teletype to revise 
our news right up to press time, but to 
teletype orders for subscriptions. 

New orders get first attention. That's 
because those teachers who had class- 
room orders last school year—and thus 
are classified as “renewals”—get copies 
of the first issue of the new school year 
shipped to them whether or not we re- 
ceive explicit instructions. Shipping in- 
structions 6n new orders are so handled 
that every order received in our New 
York office right up to the closing hour 
is packed and shipped from Dayton 
early the next day. 

We handle increases in renewal or- 


ders in the same fashion, for we know 
the teacher is short copies if his con- 
firmed order is substantially larger than 
the “tentative order” or the previous 
school year’s order. That is why our 
teletype hums busily and late all during 
September and October. 
” 


We have had a number of inquiries 
about the relationship between the date 
of the issue as shown on the cover of 
our magazines and our shipping dates. 
This issue, dated October 26th, went 
to press Wednesday, October 19th. All 
copies of it were shipped from Dayton 
on Thursday and Friday, October 20 
and 21. 

September issues, however, were 
handled on a different schedule. To 
provide for differentials in school open- 
ing dates in September and to give 
teachers time to ascertain the number of 
subscriptions they wished, and to avoid 
the piling up of weekly copies at the 
school, we staggered the shipping dates 
of the first three issues. The first issue, 
dated September 21st, was shipped to 
reach the schools immediately after 
opening day, allowance being made for 
various opening dates as recorded in 
our files. Then, the second issue, dated 
September 28th, was shipped about 10 
days later. With the third issue, dated 
October 5th, the regular schedule was 
put into effect, all copies being shipped 
either five or six days prior to the date 
printed on the front cover. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





